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In Arithmetic 


Sudy materiais 


aid living and learning 
experiences of all children 


Judy CLOCK 


Makes time-telling interesting 
—understandable. Children can 
see and make the hands go in 
relationship to each other by 
visible gears. Attractively designed to show 
minute, 5 minute and hour intervals. 


Judy COUNTING METER 


Colorful, mov- 
able dials oper- 
ated manually 
show how tens 
and hundreds 
are built from 
units. A prac- 
tical aidin 
teaching deci- 
mals and reading of commonly used meters. 


judy NUMBER -ITE 
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A new approach to learning numbers from 1 to 
10. Boards fit together only when the number 
sequence is accurate. Removable colored pegs 
help children to see and match symbols and 
groupings. 


Judy CLOWN 


BEAN BAG GAME 


For counting and learning 
combinations in arithmetic, 
this large 2’x3’ attractively 
designed, well built game can 
be used to develop other skills. 
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Instructional Leadership 


Among the numerous responsibilities of principals none is more important than that of giving lead- 
ership in improving instruction. Nevertheless, many principals become so bogged down with office 
duties that they fail to discharge properly this prime responsibility. What can be done to prevent 
this? In some cases the answer is employment of clerks but in many cases this is not feasible. 

Is not a part of the answer to be found in the principal’s evaluation of his own work? If he really 
believes in the importance of efforts to achieve good teaching, will he not eliminate all needless cleri- 

cal work and find ways of getting essential office w ork done in a manner that will leave him more time 
and energy for work on instructional problems? 

Principals should create school conditions which encourage teachers to work at “peak efficiency.” 
Such conditions are achieved only when: (1) teachers feel secure in their jobs; (2) they are encour- 
aged to do cfeative teaching; (3) ‘their efforts are recognized and appreciated; (4) the staff is growing 
professionally; (5) each w onbier has a “feeling of belonging;” (6) tools necessary to do a good job of 
teaching are supplied; (7) staff cooperation is encouraged and needed technical help and professional 
counsel are available. 

Many principals give instructional leadership first place among their duties. Others should. This 
issue of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PrinciPaAL emphasizes the importance of good instruction and 
shows how the principal can function in discharging some of his responsibilities in this area. It should 
be stimulating and helpful to principals who are asking themselves, “Am I making a balanced use of 
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MUSIC 


the classroom teacher 


can teach... 
New 


Music 
Horizons 


The classroom teacher and the spe- 
cialist both can use this flexible, five- 
fold program to make music an excit- 
ing, lasting life-experience for children. 
For it is the series evolved over the years 
by musicians who are themselves master 
teachers. The unique teaching aids are 
specially prepared for teachers who have 
not had professional music training. 


For every grade, kindergarten through junior 
high school. 


MUSIC FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD 


For kindergarten and nursery school 


ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 
Books I-VI for grades 1 to 6 
Accompaniments and Interpretation 
for the teacher of each grade. 


WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 


AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 
For grades 7 and 8 


Four Columbia Records for each grade. 
Silver Burdett Company 


“the best in school music” 
45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Permit me to add my bit by way of congratu- 
lations and good wishes for the revised magazine 
. . . Naturally, one reads a new publication to 
see names of friends and pleasant acquaintances. 
This phase is very attractive—it’s newsy. 

R. C. Johnston 
State DESP Representative 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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We were very much impressed with “Human 
Values in the Elementary School.” We think it 
is very worthwhile and we would like to have 
your permission to make a condensation from 
part of the book, especially the chapter on School 
Visitors, for a coming issue of THe Epucartion 
DiGEst. 

Jerome C. Patterson 
Managing Editor 
Education Digest 


Congratulations on the “new look” of THE 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, I am sure 
that the many changes that have been inaugurated 
will materially aid in making this - publication 
more functional for members of our department. 

Just one mechanical item I wish your editorial 
board would consider and that has to do with 
the location of information about authors. I am 
convinced that most readers want to learn about 
the author at the moment they are about to read 
what the author has written . . . Why not give 
this limited information on the first page of the 
article? 

F. C. Borgeson 
Professor of Education 
New York University 


* I would like to say that the remodeled 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL surpasses My 


(Continued on p. 19) 
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Compton text is written to arouse the in- 
terest of the reader. All essential facts are 
given, but these facts are related so clear 
concepts are formed—articles are written 
to fit the grade level where mosi fre- 
quently used. 


Compton pictures represent visual educa- 
tion at its best. Every one is functional— 
a teaching picture—planned right with the 
text to tell its full share of the story. 


Captions above Compton pictures arrest 
attention, create interest, and provoke 





— love fo use COMPTON'S 7 


a pve 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia Belongs in Every Classroom 








questions; legends below each picture ex- 
plain the picture and give information not 
included in the accompanying text. 


The beautifully designed pages invite the 
eye—clear legible type printed on fine 
quality, nonglare English finish paper 
makes for easy and pleasant reading. 


The easy refererce Fact-Index thumb- 
tabbed at the back of each volume—easy 
to use as the dictionary —makes every fact 
throughout the work instantly accessible 
by exact volume and page number. 


F_E_ Compton and Company 
1000 N. DEARBORN ST. + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Write for information on the 1953 edition on display in Atlantic City, Feb. 14-19 
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Setting the Stage 


L. C. McARTHUR, JR. 


learning program. He must work to establish 

conditions which will call forth the best ef- 
forts of teachers, pupils, parents, and others in- 
volved in the production. Among these, however, 
the teacher plays the leading role in instructional 
improvement. 

The performance depends upon the degree to 
which the teacher can develop and use his ca- 
pacities and skills effectively. This in turn hinges 
upon the extent to which he feels at home and 
free to operate within the school environment. 
Douglas McGregor,’ discussing productivity in 
industry, indicated three basic conditions which 
apply equally to teaching—the creation of a cli- 
mate of genuine approval, the availability to the 
worker of certain knowledges, and consistent dis- 
cipline. Healthy development of the worker’s 
capacities likewise requires independence, which 
can be provided thru appropriately shared re- 
sponsibility, participation, and authority. 


i\s E principal sets the stage fora good teaching- 


A climate of approval 


Approval is based upon feeling; it cannot be 
provided mechanically. It is shown in how a 
person acts rather than in the nature of his acts. 
A climate of approval does not guarantee success, 
but provision of it for every teacher is essential. 
It is for this reason that a school or any other 
dynamic enterprise must have one responsible 
head to whom staff members are accountable. 
Before he can make others feel wanted, the prin- 
cipal must first feel secure himself, must feel that 
he is not threatened, and must be capable of con- 
veying an impression of approval. He must find 
opportunities for such conveyance, and he must 


1 Douglas McGregor. “Conditions of Effective Leader- 
ship in the Industrial Organization.” Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, VIII 1944. 55-63. 
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somehow arouse in others a desire to do likewise. 
Where approval is concerned, pupils, parents, 
principals, and superintendents are also avid 
consumers. 


Knowing what to expect 


The teacher must know what is expected of 
him. To play his part, he must know the philoso- 
phy, policies, rules, and procedures of the school. 
He must know his teaching task and all other 
phases of his responsibility as a member of the 
school organization. Without this knowledge, he 


is compassed about by the unknown and must be 


governed by trial and error. It is surprising how 
often teachers are unable to obtain much of this 
information. A clear-cut, indexed handbook de- 
veloped by staff members can eliminate much 
uncertainty. Staff organizational arrangements, 
such as provision for rotating grade chairman- 
ships, can enable new and inexperienced teachers 
to find answers quickly for unforeseen questions. 

Some of us who have left the classroom for 
administrative work have forgotten how impor- 
tant it is for the teacher to know the principal's 
personal peculiarities. As teachers, we could sell 
ourselves and our work because we knew what 
to avoid, what the principal would neither forgive 
nor forget, his soft spots and blind spots, his 
interests, opinions, and habits. We knew whether 
or not he would oppose, tolerate, or encourage 
new ideas and different ways of doing things. 
Teachers still need this knowledge, and they can 
gain it best thru informal personal association. 
Principals can provide many types of opportuni- 
ties for this—thru lunching with teachers, thru 
sharing interest in sports events, social, civic and 
religious activities. One principal with a large 
faculty made a practice of having small groups 
into his home for after-dinner dessert and coffee, 
and for games of bridge or canasta. 
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\lost teachers are deeply concerned about 
“where they stand.” This is true of even the finest 
teachers, but it is particularly true of the inex- 
perienced ones. If we are alert to our opportuni- 
ties, we can find many casual ways of informing 
our fellow workers, building upon the phases of 
their work which we value and giving them due 
credit with the public and with their colleagues. 

Whenever a teacher’s work appears to be un- 
satisfactory, the principal can work with him in 
diagnosing his problems, in suggesting and choos- 
ing solutions and attempting to carry them out, 
and in keeping adequate records of the procedure. 
If this is done, the teacher knows where he stands 
and has assurance of opportunities for success. 

Finally, teachers need advance knowledge of 
changes that will affect them. It is often the little 
foxes that we should beware of—the hastily called 
assemblies, the unscheduled faculty meetings, the 
classroom interruptions for bulletins that could 
have been postponed. In a larger sense, all of us 
resist change, but we do so to a far greater extent 
when we have no share in deciding upon the 
change, when we are not forewarned, and when 
we do not understand the reasons for it. Even 





Over the coffee cups. 
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when we know the reasons, habits make changes 
difficult. How many persons with special defects 
learn how to correct them but take years to over- 
come faulty habits? Is it any wonder that we do 


the same in teaching? 


Consistent discipline 


Last of the three ingredients necessary for se- 
curity is consistent discipline. All of us have wants 
that are not in harmony with the demands of our 
professional tasks and with the rules that we es- 
tablish for meeting these demands. Infractions will 
occur, as in the case of the teacher who regularly 
comes to school late or leaves early. Yet chaos, 
discrimination, and a breakdown in morale can 
be avoided only if the principal foregoes the 
temptation to adopt a “good fellow” attitude and 
administers rules appropriately and effectively. If 
infractions are almost certain to result in frustra- 
tion of long-range needs, we will more likely ad- 
here to agreed- upon procedures. 

Discipline is a two-way street. Teachers often 
fail to provide better learning opportunities for 
fear they will not receive positive administrative 





Photo by Julia King. 





support for their actions, even when these are 
definitely within the bounds of school policy. 
Many difficulties arise because the task of deter- 
mining school policies is not shared, particularly 
when such policies affect parents and others out- 
side the school. 


Teacher’s constructive independence 


One of our great economists once said that 
when work challenged and brought forth man’s 
greatest skill, it would bring more joy than would 
leisure. Once the teacher feels reasonably secure, 
he can seek ways to use his talents to provide 
more vital learning opportunities. He can collab- 
orate successfully with his fellow faculty mem- 
bers and with his students. He can search respon- 
sibly and positively for better ways of teaching. 
And he can gain greater happiness from his 
achievements. This is the very opposite of the 
insecure person’s negative struggle for freedom. 


Participation 


Ongoing school programs pose many difficult 
and fascinating problems which affect not only 
principals but also teachers, pupils, parents, and 
others. These problems offer a real challenge and 
rich satisfaction to those who have the opportu- 
nity to share in their solution. Cooperative solu- 
tion brings to participants a greater awareness of 
each other’s problems and points of view. The 
resulting feeling of working with rather than 
working for heightens each participant’s feeling 
of responsibility. Moreover, each will be sur- 
prised to find that usually there are many alter- 
native solutions and that decisions can be based 
upon much more adequate knowledge. 

Schools have developed planning councils to 
channel problems that arise and to focus effec- 
tively the ideas of school members. Such groups 
save much staff time. So can similar organizations 
at the classroom or community level. 

Cooperative decisions do not imply that all 
hands must take over the task of administration. 
Initiative in carrying out decisions may appro- 
priately fall to the teacher, the pupil, the princi- 
pal, or perhaps the parent. But the closer the de- 
cision-making is kept to persons immediately ‘fac- 
ing the problem, the more responsibly its solution 
is likely to be administered. 





Responsibility 


Persons most aware of needs usually feel the 
greatest pressure for meeting these needs. Such is 
the basis for local control, for integrity of the 
local unit, and for a strong feeling of responsi- 
bility. But there are great differences in the re- 
sponsibility loads that we. as individuals are 
willing to accept. We vary in the extent to which 
we thrive when we are “on our own.” Therefore 
the principal must tread carefully in delegating 
responsibility, since too heavy a shift may bring 
insecurity. 

The principal who wishes to provide opportu- 
nities for teachers and pupils to gain in productive 
stature must first look to himself. Is he sufficiently 
secure so that he is not threatened by delegating 
and sharing responsibility? Is he willing some- 
times to see the decision go against his judgment? 
Will he be comfortable when working with in- 
dependent, capable staff members? Will he use 
his skill to make each feel sufficiently secure so 
that none will be threatened by the achievements 
of a colleague? And finally, is he willing to be 
found wrong? 

For principals are sometimes wrong. Occasion- 
ally a teacher and a principal disagree sincerely 
and radically for reasons that seem valid to each. 
If teachers must defer too frequently to the judg- 
ment of a fallible principal with whom they dis- 
agree, then frustration, insecurity, and negative 
reactions will likely follow. A secure principal 
can avoid this by sharing decisions with those af- 
fected by them, by understanding individual dif- 
ferences, by making reasonable interpretations 
possible and by providing machinery w hereby 
teachers may appeal over his head. He may rest 
assured that such machinery will not often be 
used, and neither principal nor teacher need feel 
threatened when it is used. The teacher’s aware- 
ness that the machinery is there when needed will 
add substantially to his feeling of independeace. 

To sum up, instructional improvement will de- 
pend very largely upon the help the principal 
gives the teacher by providing (1) a climate of 
approval, (2) know ledge of what is expected, 
(3) consistent discipline, (4) opportunities for 
participation in decisions and actions (5) oppor- 
tunities to accept responsibility, and (6) the right 
to appeal beyond the principal’s decisions. With 
the stage thus set, the teacher can play his role. 
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ALL the children 
of ALL the people 


in our United States? They are the so- 

called normals, the mentally handicapped, 
the speech defectives, the hard of hearing and the 
deaf, the aphasics, the epileptics, the partially 
seeing and the blind, the gifted, the multiple 
handic: apped, the emotionally maladjusted, the 
economically deprived, the racially maladjusted, 
the nationality maladjusted, the neglected, the 
pre- delinquent and the displaced, the orphans, the 
eniepeticaby a oe cardiacs, the 
phy SIC: 

naming all the children of all the people. 

T hey are all children with the same basic needs. 
Any child wants to be loved, to feel that he be- 
longs in the home and school, to feel that his 
parents and te«chers value him. All children need 
gradually to learn to make their own decisions 
and to do things for themselves. All children need 
achievement, recognition and self-esteem. There 
is no difference between handicapped and non- 
handicapped as far as basic needs of human beings 
are concerned. Instead of emphasizing differences 
among children, we need to emphasize the simi- 
larities and treat all children as children. Next, 
we can deal with the exceptional needs such as 
hearing aids, crutches, braces, speech help, rest 
periods, special rooms, special teaching. Earl 
Schenck Miers, a cerebral palsy, says, “The handi- 
capped are just like everyone else, only more so.’ 

Provision for educational opportunities for 
every individual child in accordance with his 
Capacities and needs has been generally accepted 
as a goal in our country. The question is, “what 
are we doing about it?” Are we meeting, in our 
schools, in our communities, in our churches, in 
our work world, in our clubs, in our colleges, the 
needs and capacities of all the children of all the 
people? The answer would have to be mo. There 
are thousands of handicapped children, young 


\\ 1O are all the children of all of the people 
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adults, and adults whose needs have not been 
met. They are not accepted at home, they can not 
go places with the family, they do not go to Sun- 
day School and church, they can not go to school. 
The doors of the elementary school, the high 
school and the college are closed to them. They 
have not been helped to find suitable jobs; they 
have no social outlets. This country has not really 
awakened to the great waste of human life and 
to the loss of potential resource. 

The picture is not all black, for there are bright 
spots where things are being done to meet the 
needs of all children and even of adults. People 
are realizing that the schools, the community 
agencies, the churches, and the neighborhoods 
need to accept a responsibility in common for all 
citizens. In the areas where there is an awakening 
to this problem, what is being done about edu- 
cation, parent help, job placement, social adjust- 
ment for all the children of all the people? 

In some states, the main help is special resi- 
dential schools for the handicapped. This is of 
some help but the residential school can never 
care for all of our handicapped children. Parents 
will not part with the children. They cannot 
afford the fee charged (yes, even in state schools), 
and the expense to a state is too great to have 
enough centers on this basis. 

In some places, private schools have sprung 
up to meet the needs. These private schools have 
developed (1) because of a demand from parent 
groups, (2) because well-trained people saw an 
opportunity to meet needs; (3) because “shy- 
sters” saw a chance to prey on parents of ex- 
ceptional children. Sometimes parents have started 
their own private schools. These schools have a 
part to play but they are not adequate to meet the 
needs. 

In other areas, such as rural and small towns, 
the exceptional children are in the regular class- 
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rooms if they can get to school. With an under- 
standing teacher and a sympathetic atmosphere 
this works for some of the children. 

In still other places, home teachers are pro- 
vided for the children whom the public schools 
cannot or will not accept. This is only a stopgap, 
for even the best home teaching cannot do what a 
good school can do. It is better than nothing but 
not enough. 

Now I need to come to what I consider the 
best arrangement, and in this discussion I will 
become personal and discuss one particular school 
in one particular school system and community 
because, in this way, I can best illustrate my 
title—“All the Children of All the People.” 


Ann J. Kellogg School 


The particular school I want to describe and 
from which the illustrations are taken is the Ann 
J. Kellogg School in Battle Creek, Michigan. This 
school is in a community of about 60,000 people 
with 10,000 enrolled in the schools. There is a 
surrounding area of about 60,000 people with 
about 10,000 children in these schools. In this 
part of Michigan we have about the usual gamut 
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Courtesy, Ann J. Kellogg 
School, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Child with cerebral palsy uses type- 
writer for his written work. 


of human life—about 2 percent of the entire 
population is handicapped in some way. 

To meet the needs of these 2 percent, Mr. W. 
K. Kellogg and his staff and Mr. W. G. Coburn, 
former superintendent of schools, and his staff 
went to work on the problem. Out of their trips 
around the United States, attendance at the White 
House Conference of 1930, conferences with edu- 
cational leaders all over the world, practical fac- 
ing of local situations, evolved the dream and 
vision and eventuality of the Ann J. Kellogg 
School, a school for all of the children of all the 
people of this community. This school, conceived 
and born some twenty-one years ago, has gone 
on living and carrying out a forward- looking, 
enlightened philosophy. Outstanding events very 
often come as the result of great dreams and 
dreamers, and it was really so in this case. 

The Ann J. Kellogg School is a public school 
of the city of Battle Creek. It is located near the 
central portion of the city in an area in which 
there are all types of economic backgrounds, 
races and religious sects. All the so- -called regular 
children living within a half mile to a mile radius 
come to this community school. We have black, 
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white, Chinese, Japanese, English, Irish, Ameri- 
can, Adventist, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
children. 

Besides this, we are an area school for the ex- 
ceptional children of the city of Battle Creek and 
all the surrounding area. We have the partially 
seeing and the blind, the epileptic, the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, the mentally handicapped, 
the gifted, the emotionally disturbed, the speech 
defects—all the kinds and types of exceptional 
children. In truth, under one roof, living as one 
big family, is a little piece of America. 

Now, you ask, “How is it done? How do you 
get the children to school? Where do you get 
the teachers? How are the children selected for 
the school? Do the parents want the children 
in such a school? What happens about the so- 
called normals? Are they sacrificed to the handi- 
capped? Are the handicapped sacrificed to 
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them? 

First of all may I try to describe the attitudes 
necessary for such a plan and some of the facili- 
ties needed: 


1. Every teacher, maintenance worker, cafeteria 
worker, secretary, bus driver, attendant, must accept 
happily and willingly all of the children who come 
to the school. The whole staff needs to be imbued 
with the idea of complete acceptance of all children. 
This is absolutely basic. 

2. All must be constantly learning, reaching out, 
listening, giving, sharing ideas, knowledge and: tech- 
nics in the how of this arrangement. 

3- Children and parents need to understand the 
school and “catch” the spirit. 

4. Teamwork of parents, students, teachers, all 
workers is essential. 

5. Physical needs are met thru bus transportation 
to school, rest facilities, cafeteria, attendants on the 
staff, clinics held at school, elevator, special equip- 
ment such as wheel chairs, group hearing aid, sound 
proof rooms, walkers, skis, gadget board, stand-up 
tables, relaxation chairs, etc. All things needed for 
special services to children are available thru one 
means or another. 


Next, may I describe some of the practices of 
the school: 


_1. We do not enter into the argument of segrega- 
tion versus non-segregation. We have some groups 
that are more segregated than others. Four groups are 
Special Health groups, and in these groups are chil- 
dren with different types of exceptional problems. 
There is a nursery school, a primary group, an inter- 
mediate group and a junior high group. We have 
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four groups for mentally handicapped children. Two 
of these groups have severe mental handicaps (1.Q. 
30-60), two of these have moderately severe mental 
handicaps (1.Q. 60-80). These eight groups are 
taught by trained teachers. The groups participate 
in all the activities of the school and are as much a 
part of the school family as any other groups. En- 
rolment is limited to 10-18 in any of these groups. 


2. In all of our regular rooms there are from two 
to ten special education children right in with their 
age and grade group. They are enrolled in these reg- 
ular rooms as all other children are. The teachers of 
the rooms have their regular teacher training with 
possibly additional study in special education after 
teaching in the school. In-service education is also 
carried on for all teachers. 


3. Part of the staff consists of specialists in special 
fields. We have two physical therapists, one occupa- 
tional therapist, three speech therapists (serving all 
the public schools in Battle Creek), one of them 
working most of the time at the Ann J. Kellogg 
School, two teachers of partially seeing, two teachers 
of blind children, two teachers of deaf and hard 
of hearing, three teachers having orthopedic cer- 
tification, a visiting public health nurse, a visiting 
teacher, and a teacher of the homebound and hos- 
pitalized. 

The exceptional children in the regular rooms 
come out for the special services. A blind child goes 
to the teacher of the blind for braille instruction, 
typing, and help with classroom work; a deaf child 
goes to the teacher of the deaf for lip-reading, speech 
help and help with classroom work; a crippled child 
goes to the clinic for physiotherapy treatments; a 
cardiac comes out of class for rest. The entire pro- 
gram is geared to the idea of regular normal living 
for the child, with the extra services he needs given 
to him. 


4. Frequent conferences of all kinds are held to 
make such a program work: case conferences on a 
particular child; principal-parent-teacher confer- 
ences; regular teacher and specialists; visiting teacher 
and teachers; nurse and teachers. There must be a 
constant interchange of ideas, knowledge, medical 
reports, etc., to be sure all know the needs of the 
child and all are helping to carry them out. This 
takes time and attention but it can be done. 


5. Community education needs to go on and com- 
munity resources need to be used to help meet the 
needs of the children both at home and at school. 
Things that need attention are: building equipment, 
providing funds for campships, equipment for homes, 
etc.; informing the community and keeping them up 
to date on developments; cooperation with other 
schools as children may be returned to their own 
schools; cooperation with Vocational Rehabilitation 
for job training and placement of special education 
students; cooperation with parent groups. 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Selecting 
Instructional 
Materials 


CLIFFORD H. SWEAT 


textbook was, or seemed to be, all that was 

required in the choice of instructional mate- 
rials for the classroom. To be sure, some teachers 
brought much more to the schoolroom to help 
boys and girls gain in education, but the textbook 
was considered the essential. It was not too long 
ago that we heard parents and teachers say, “They 
didn’t get to finish the book in Miss Jones’. room 
last year,” and consider this a valid excuse for 
retarding a pupil. 

The selection of a single textbook for use in 
social studies or science, today, seems as out- 
dated as the seating used in the schools forty 
years ago. Better-trained teachers, the atomic age, 
television and modern means of transportation, 
and the era of the United Nations make it es- 
sential that the school “take the child where it 
finds him” and increase his knowledge, ability, 
and skill to help him lead a constructive and use- 
ful life. 

Society is making increasing demands upon the 
school. Even at the elementary school level we 
find the need for instruction in life problems 
which affect all age groups. The teacher can not 
teach just subject matter and the child. In many 
communities, he should attempt also to improve 
the life of the people in the community. 

Who should assume responsibility for selecting 
what is to be included in the curriculum of 
today’s school? Who should select the materials 


1 eo years ago, the selection of one basic 
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which are to be presented to boys and girls? Many 
communities have found that parents and teach- 
ers can work together effectively in determining 
the philosophy which is to guide them in the 
curriculum to be set up for the school. A com- 
mittee, selected from various community groups 
and from the school personnel, can be a resource 
upon which principals, teachers, and school pa- 
trons may draw. Once a general school policy 
has been determined, another group of persons 
can help suggest and direct the thinking of the 
group toward those things which should be pre- 
sented during a particular time in the school pro- 
gram. 

Criteria for selecting instructional materials 
need to be established by teachers, principals, 
pupils, and parents. These criteria include (1) 
reading level, (2) subject content, (3) availabil- 
ity, and (4) appropriateness for the objectives. 
Whether the administrator, someone designated 
by the principal, or a teacher committee has the 
responsibility of selecting materials, each must 
know the criteria established. All should have a 
part in determining them. 

There is a wide variety of instructional mate- 
rials available for use in our schools today: (1) 
books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers; (2) 
maps, globes, charts, diagrams, graphs; (3) pic- 
tures, posters, cartoons; (4) games, measures, 
manipulative devices; (5) exhibits, collections, 
demonstrations; (6) motion pictures, filmstrips, 
slides; (7) disc, tape, and wire recordings; (8) 
radio, television; (9) speakers. 

Some of these items may be obtained free or 
at a low cost to the user.! 

The selection of materials to be used in the 
classroom should be made by the teacher. No 
other person is qualified to determine what can 
or will be used successfully by any teacher with 
boys and girls in his room. The principal has a 
responsibility for keeping himself and his teach- 
ers abreast of the ever-increasing and ever-chang- 


1 Sources and listings of free materials: “Free and In- 
expensive Educational Materials, Including Sources of 
Visual Aids,” Chicago: Quarrie Reference Library; “Ele- 
mentary Teachers’ Guide to Free Curriculum Materials,” 
Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service; 
“Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids,” On- 
tario, California: Bruce Miller; “Free and Inexpensive 
Learning Materials,” Nashville, Tennessee: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 
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The library cor- 
ner is a favorite 
spot for children 


Courtesy, Petworth School, Washington, D.C. 


ing materials and aids to teaching. He has a real 
responsibility to know the pupils, the teachers, 
and the community so well that he can evaluate 
some materials before he presents them to his 
staff. But each teacher who is to make use of the 
materials of instruction should have a part in the 
selection. It is only after some thought and ex- 
perience have gone into the consideration of new 
materials that teachers will use most effectively 
those that are obtained. : 

The principal should support the teacher’s re- 
quest for materials and equipment which he con- 
siders necessary for good teaching. An adequate 
budget can be provided, and careful buying may 
make possible supplies which would be consid- 
ered out of the reach of the school. 

Many teachers have not made effective use of 
teaching materials because those materials were 
not easily accessible. Materials should be close to 
the child and to the teacher so that they may be 
used as needed. People do not make good use of 
books that are down the hall in some other per- 
son’s classroom or of picture collections that are 
stored on the third floor of the building. 
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In small buildings, each room may be a mate- 
rials center which is shared by all boys and girls 
in the school. In a large building, the library, ora 
central depository such as a professional library, 
may house instructional materials. 

The library is the principal materials center of 
most elementary schools, and the librarian is one 
of the major resource persons upon whom the 
teacher, the pupils, and the principal may depend 
for guidance. All libraries contain books. But 
good school and building libraries contain much 
more than books. They have maps, globes, charts, 
records, tapes, films, and lists of sources which 
may be used by children. A resource vertical file 
in the library will help teachers and pupils make 
use of pamphlets, charts, clippings, and pictures. 
The use of current magazines is relatively easy 
but the use of articles from old copies is a prob- 
lem to most teachers and librarians. A card file of 
materials may be kept and can be flexible enough 
to make the various items useful. Some magazines 
are more useful cut up with articles filed in fold- 
ers than they are on the library shelves. 


(Continued on p. 21) 
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RE you one of the “First National Bank” 
A principals, whose desk is usually stacked high 
with assorted coins as you count milk money, 
lunch money, savings stamp money, “March of 
Dimes” money, and all the other collections of 
the average school day? Are you a “statistician” 
principal, checking attendance slips, recording at- 
tendance in registers, preparing endless daily- 
weekly-monthly reports, and sorting absence ex- 
cuses? Or are you the “Simon Legree” principal 
reprimanding the endless stream of errant chil- 
dren sent your way by tense and worried 
teachers? 

Some of us find our hectic days filled with 
these and countless other duties. No one but an 
elementary school principal realizes the many 
facets to the position of elementary school prin- 
cipalship. Moreover, a teaching principal, of 
which there are many, may teach a full day or 
most of a day, and then have to eke out a few 
minutes here and there to be a banker, a clerk, or 
a judge. 

Altho we realize that the principal is often bur- 
dened with many administrative responsibilities, 
let us look at him briefly as a contributor to the 
improvement of instruction. As the Position of 
elementary school principalship receives greater 
professional recognition, certainly one of the 
principal's primary responsibilities should be to 
improve the quality of instruction. McNally’ 
points out four widely accepted insights which 
place upon the principal a much greater respon- 
sibility for leadership in curriculum improve- 
ment than has generally been the case in the past. 

We should like to suggest that the principal 
may fulfill his challenge to improve learning op- 


1H. J. McNally. “Broad Horizons for the Principal- 
ship”. NationaL ELEMENTARY Principat. October, 1952. 
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portunities by his actions in the elementary school 
as a coordinator and as a consultant. What, then, 
are some of the principal’s opportunities as a co- 
ordinator of the instructional program—within 
the building unit, and within the school com- 
munity? 


The principal as a coordinator 


An effective principal coordinates the work of 
his staff thru simple, yet appropriate communica- 
tions. 

Some principals we know provide a short mid- 
morning “coffee break” for the teachers. During 
this intermission necessary announcements can be 
made, materials distributed, and some immediate 
teaching problems discussed. 

A principal can make use of the office bulletin 
board to further the coordination of school ef- 
forts. Materials on the board should be changed 
frequently and, of course, be neatly arranged. 

The principal may use a daily or w eekly bulle- 
tin that includes necessary announcements and 
schedules, and thus save valuable faculty meeting 
time for other activities.2 One school uses a daily 
“round-robin” bulletin on which teachers enter 
suggestions, committee announcements, or com- 
ments on room activities. This bulletin is circu- 
lated from room to room every morning, each 
teacher making additions. Later this bulletin is 
placed on the office bulletin board so that it may 
be available for reference. 

An effective principal improves instructional 
services thru the democratic coordinating of 
functions of special service personnel. 

The physical education teacher, the art special- 
ist, the music supervisor, the remedial reading 
expert, the custodian, the cook, the bus driver, 
the librarian, the speech correctionist—all can 
contribute much to the elementary school pro- 
gram. The intelligent use of their services is an 
important responsibility of the principal. If he 


2For examples of principal’s bulletins see G. C. Kyte. 
The Principal At Work. New York: Ginn and Co. 1941. 
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does not curb their activities thru rigid, set 
scheduling, or limit their participation in school 
activities by imposing autocratic devices and 
regulations, he may release the unlimited poten- 
tialities of these varied personalities by exhibiting 
a willingness to cooperate with their individual 
programs. Many of these special service personnel 
visit several elementary schools. They can readily 
see where they are genuinely welcome and their 
services are sincerely desired. The principal does 
not just give them ‘free rein, but he encourages 
them and makes it possible for them to function 
as vital contributors to the total school program. 

An effective principal improves instructional 
services thru the coordination of community 
services. 

One plan for improving learning situations thru 
community resources is suggested in the pam- 
phlet “Fifty Teachers to a Classroom.”* The co- 
ordination of the use of parents and lay personnel 
from the school community is a responsibility 
which must be assumed by the principal. The 
location of qualified contributors, the proper use 
of them, and the evaluation of their services re- 
quire his careful guidance. 

Some principals fear pressure from the local 
parent-teacher organization. But others work 
steadily with parent groups to improve the edu- 
cational opportunities of the school. They utilize 
parent-school groups as one means of interpreting 
the program of the school to the community, and 
as one way of securing helpful ideas and needed 
support of the community. 

Many school principals see that friendly, in- 
formative letters and bulletins go periodically 
to the homes of parents. These communications 
serve not only to inform the parents, but also to 
encourage their participation and support. 

An effective principal coordinates the work 
of the teachers in his school with that of teachers 
of other schools in the area. 

To this end, some communities are encourag- 
ing teacher workshops during the school term. 
The principal can help in planning them and even 
more in utilizing or following up proposals or 
plans developed in the w orkshops. To a creative 
teacher, nothing is more discouraging than to 








*Committee on Human Resources. Fifty Teachers to 
4 Classroom. New York. Metropolitan School Study 
Council. 1951. 44 p. 
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attend a stimulating workshop, summer session, 
or convention, and then return to a situation 
where she can not even attempt to put into prac- 
tice the procedures to which she has been ex- 
posed. 

The preceding are a few examples of ways by 
which the elementary school principal may con- 
tribute to the improvement of instruction by the 
coordinating of school and community services. 
Altho we have long known that “children learn 
what they live,” too frequently we have over- 
looked the possibly bad results when children 
live in a school that is administered autocratically. 
Certainly the effective principal is contributing 
greatly to improved citizenship education when 
he applies principles of democratic coordination 
to school activities. 


The principal as a consultant 


In addition to improving instruction thru 
democratic coordination of school and com- 
munity activities, the principal has another im- 
portant role—the role of consultant. 

An ‘elementary school was being enlarged by 
adding two wings that would contain much- 
needed cafeteria, play, and classroom space. 
When school started in the fall, the teachers 
were unanimous in expressions of concern about 
the noise, confusion, and disruption of play space 
that would be created by the building crew, the 
materials, and the equipment appearing on the 
school grounds. At their very first meeting there 
was general agreement that they “were in for a 
bad year.” But rather than impose a score of rules 
and regulations, or a list of “don’ts,” the principal 
helped the group to see that some positive bene- 
fits might result by utilizing the situation as a 
source of profitable learning experiences. With 
the principal’s encouragement and assistance, the 
group found that in spite of the noise and dis- 
ruption of previous routines, many good learning 
situations could be salvaged from the construc- 
tion activity. 

For example, one group of children made a 
study of the materials used in construction. The 
principal was consulted for help in getting sam- 
ples and information from the contractor. An- 
other group studied the processes and machinery 
that were being used. Since the principal was in 
closer contact with the advance planning of the 
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construction, he could help in suggesting the best 
time for observing the raising of the rafters, the 
laying of the roofing, or the installing of the 
windows. A third group studied the past history 
of the school while they were also observing and, 
thru their writing and sketching, recording the 
day-by-day progress of the new construction. 
Again the principal could provide valuable help 
and suggestions for locating and studying perti- 
nent data. Further examples might be given, such 
as the teacher who had children observe soil 
formations since the plumbing installations were 
causing deep trenches to criss-cross the play- 
ground, and the teacher who helped the children 
develop appreciation of the value of various vo- 

cational skills in building trades as they observed 
the construction w orkers and had a chance to talk 
with them. 

Needless to say, parents were kept informed 
not only of w hat the children were doing but 
also about the progress of construction. The 
building construction was completed with no ac- 
cidents occuring to the children. Unsolicited 
testimonials were received from the foremen and 
the contractor as to the quality of relations 
among children, teachers, and the crew of work- 
men. 

Of course, we aren’t fortunate enough to have, 
nor would we want to have, a building program 

each year for the sake of i improving instruction. 

Yet the principles involved in the functioning of 
the elementary school principal as a consultant in 
this experience can be applied to any learning 
situation. 

As a consultant, the principal starts where the 
group is. In the example given, the principal per- 
mitted the group to express their negative feel- 
ings. He did not come in with a ready-made plan 
of his own for making constructive use of the 
building program. 

As a consultapt, the principal respects the need 
of the group for security in processes and helps 
the group move away from their status-quo se- 
curity. In this instance, altho some teachers were 
reluctant to vary from their prescribed course 
of study, the principal helped each one to see 
where the local situation could be tied in with 

‘regular” classroom work. 

As a consultant, the principal avoids short- 
cutting the group processes in the interests of 
“efficiency.” Fiats, standardization of processes, 
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power tactics, and key personnel may get things 
done in a hurry, but not democratically.* The 
principal might have saved time by preparing ad- 
vance plans for these activities, but the coopera- 
tive planning resulted in better morale and better 
teacher growth. 

As a consultant, the principal seldom gives 
“ready-made answers” to a problem. Too often 
group members ask a leader for immediate and 
specific solutions for their problems. The princi- 
pal can serve best by helping individuals and 
groups to find their own answers. 

As a consultant, the principal is aware that in- 
dividual differences exist in teachers as well as 
in children. Consequently, he helps each teacher 
to move in the direction most suitable to his 
capacities. He realizes that some over-zealous 
teachers will need tactful restraining, while others 
will require a gentle “prodding” in order that the 
total group effort may be successful. 

As a consultant, the principal needs constantly 
to help teachers be aware of the quality of re- 
lationships between school and community. Utili- 
zation of community resources, as indicated in 
the preceding example, is important, but at the 
same time parents and lay personnel must under- 
stand what the school is doing and why they are 
moving in this or that direction. The current 
wave of criticism of public education will thrive 
or diminish in direct proportion to the efforts of 
teachers and principals to establish and maintain 
healthy school-community relationships. 


Find time for the “C's” 


Yes, principals do have responsibility for ac- 
counting for funds collected at the school; for 
maintaining accurate pupil records; and for main- 
taining certain standards of control of pupils. 
But let us not get so engulfed in these routine 
administrative practices that we have little or 
no time for our roles as coordinators and con- 
sultants. To the extent that we improve our skill 
in coordinating the efforts of those with whom 
we work, and to the extent that we help teachers 
to seek and profit from our help as consultants, 
we shall be able to contribute to the improvement 
of instruction and to the total program in the 
elementary school. 


# National Education Association, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development. Group Processes 
in Supervision. Washington, D.C. 1948. p. 60. 
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A Continuous Program 
of Curriculum Improvement 


NCREASING responsibility is being placed 

upon the principal of the elementary school 

for promoting activities within his building 
that contribute to professional growth of the 
staff and a continually improving curriculum for 
the children. The most effective unit for working 
together on instructional problems, and for try- 
ing out and evaluating the effectiveness of new 
approaches, seems to be the local building group 
—the teachers, parents, and pupils, together with 
their principal. Programs developed by the higher 
echelons of the school system serve to stimulate 
interest, suggest guidelines, provide resources, or 
develop useful materials, but in the last analysis, 
teachers will grow professionally and the cur- 
riculum will improve only as something happens 
at that point where teacher and children come 
together in purposeful activity. 

In approaching this leadership responsibility 
the principal might direct his attention to a few 
of the principles of child growth and development 
as they may relate to the teachers and his other 
co-workers in the curriculum improvement pro- 
gram. Could it be that under proper circumstances 
teachers may enjoy learning and growing pro- 
fessionally just as nursery or kindergarten chil- 
dren enjoy their first contacts with books and 
with the reading program? The principal who is 
thinking of a continuous program of curriculum 
improvement needs to analyze the pressures and 
forces which cause teacher enthusiasm to di- 
minish, just as primary grade teachers examine 
the nature of their reading activities to discover 
why the eagerness of some children turns to 
anxiety, apathy, frustration and rejection as the 
formal reading program develops. Teachers need 
to see clearly the purposes in the curriculum im- 
provement projects in which they participate. 
With teachers, as w ith children, insight comes 
more readily if the projects relate closely to prob- 
lems which they are actually facing. 
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Teachers must be secure, too, if they are to 
be willing to experiment. They must be secure in 
the knowledge that their good relations with 
other members of the staff do not rest solely on 
agreement with their colleagues’ professional 
opinions or teaching procedures. They must be 
secure in knowing that the principal appreciates 
their strengths and is understanding of their 
shortcomings, anxious to be of help where pos- 
sible. Teachers and administrators, as well as 
children, need to experience a reasonable balance 
of success over failure, of tangible accomplish- 
ment over non-productive effort. 


Getting started 


Suggestions for providing an environment 
which encourages professional growth on the 
part of the staff have been made in other articles 
in this issue. Certainly an atmosphere that is con- 
ducive to informal sharing of personal and pro- 
fessional interests among all staff members will 
do as much as any one thing to insure that teach- 
ing and curriculum problems will be raised in a 
constructive way. 

One new principal kept a list of the problems 
brought to him over a year’s time by the various 
staff members. The following year he used that 
list as a basis for discussion and planning for co- 
operative attack on problems of common concern. 
In another case, an elementary school staff held a 
week-end workshop at a nearby camp, just prior 
to school opening, to survey and to develop a 
plan of action for the year. 

It may be that one of the best ways of getting 
started is to encourage each teacher to study, 
plan, and experiment with the specific problem 
which is important to him at the time this prob- 
lem comes into focus for him. The principal’s role 
in this “broken front” approach is a key one 
insofar as he encourages discussion of these prob- 
lems in conference with himself or with others, 
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helps to clarify them, develops with the teacher 
a promising plan of action, shows continuing in- 
terest as the experiment develops, and keeps the 
channels of communication with other staff mem- 
bers open so that reports of progress may be 
shared. 

There is no question, on the other hand, of the 
need to tackle many problems of instruction and 
curriculum improvement cooperatively. Matters 
of sequence and continuity of learning experi- 
ences are of concern to the total staff. It would 
seem most appropriate to bring such problems to 
the attention of the total group as the need for 
cooperative attack becomes evident to those al- 
ready working on aspects of the problem within 
their individual classrooms. 


Getting out of ruts 


All of us need our horizons widened from time 
to time. It is a natural tendency for us to reach 
a point of compromise with our problems, learn- 
ing to live with them and to attain a degree of 
satisfaction with what we are doing as long as 
nothing upsets our equilibrium. Yet we do wel- 
come the opportunity to gain new perspective, to 
be challenged by the possibilities for improv e- 
ment. We consider it a privilege to live in a 
town that is “on its toes” in civic matters, or in 
a university community that provides cultural op- 
portunities and new ideas. The principal and his 
staff need to plan together for a school commu- 
nity that gives each member many opportunities 
to hear of promising trends, to be challenged by 
re-examining the nature of our changing society 
and the role of the school in it, to study anew the 
needs of the children who attend the school, to 
look carefully at existing practices and policies. 

Some elementary staffs have engaged in a sur- 
vey of their communities, with special attention 
to child welfare. One staff tried a comprehensive 

“opinionnaire” regarding curriculum practices 
operating within that school. Outside resource 
people may be helpful in suggesting new ap- 
proaches, raising issues, or pointing out possible 
problem areas. Perhaps a theme for the year 
would be useful, during which time all staff 
members would examine intensively the program 
of the school in that particular area. Some proj- 
ects, such as preparing a statement of philosophy 
for use by the staff, or writing a description of 
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the school program for distribution to parents, 
may challenge the staff to a rethinking of current 
practices. 

Parents may be very helpful in moving us out 
of ruts, especially if many opportunities are pro- 
vided for parents to join with teachers in thinking 
about basic problems confronting the school. 
Each group may challenge the other. One group 
of parents and their children’s teacher recently 
hit upon a way of sharing their thinking that 
proved most profitable. General objectives for 
child growth at the level with which they were 
concerned were discussed in successive meetings 
by a panel of parents and the teacher. The parents 
described some of the things being done at home; 
the teacher pointed out activities undertaken at 
school to encourage development toward the ob- 
jectives. Insight into better approaches in both 
areas were gained, and inconsistencies between 
home and school activities were studied. 


Problem solving 


It is important that the staff move beyond 
identification of the problems to doing some- 
thing constructive about them. One of the blocks 
to constructive action may be in the way the 
problem is conceived or stated. For i instance, dis- 
satisfaction with the social studies curriculum 
may be considered a problem that can be solved 
by picking out a new series of textbooks. Per- 
haps the dissatisfied teachers can be helped to see 
the problem as more basic than textbook selec- 
tion. It should be kept in mind, too, that concen- 
trating on getting someone else to do something 
—perhaps the superintendent, or the board—as 
the primary problem-solving activity, may not 
be the most constructive approach, nor result in 
much staff growth. Something more direct and 
more realistic is needed. 

Here the concept of “action research” is help- 
ful. The problem-raising process may have in- 
cluded some clarification of objectives and the 
gathering of evidence as to how well or how 
poorly the objectives are being achieved. The 
next steps, then, may be planning some new or 
modified procedures, trying the plan out, gather- 
ing evidence regarding it, and evaluating its suc- 
cess in the light of the objectives. Perhaps the ob- 
jectives will themselves be modified as a result 
of the evaluation. Such action researcii projects 
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may be developed by individual teachers working 
with the principal, by small groups of interested 
teachers, or by the total staff. Emphasis on the 
experimental nature of the new procedures being 
tried makes it less necessary for the experiment- 
ing teacher to defend his ideas against the criti- 
cism of other staff members who feel their se- 
curity is being undermined. It shifts attention 
from justifying the new procedure to securing 
evidence regarding its value or lack of value. 

Some schools find they can move more rapidly 
along the road to action if they agree to concen- 
trate on one problem at a time, staying with it 
until some progress satisfying to the staff mem- 
bers concerned has been tdanel 


Facilitating cooperative effort 


One of the most difficult problems faced by 
the principal is that of providing good ways for 
staff members to share with one another their 
thinking and progress on the projects which may 
be under way. Lack of communication most cer- 
tainly results in misunderstandings and disunity. 
However, formal “reporting,” whether oral or 
written, seems to be a rather poor means of shar- 
ing ideas, even though it is often used. Much 
opportunity for informal conversation may be 
one of the better ways. Staff meetings which 
provide some time for ‘ ‘give and take” on proj- 
ects or problems being studied may be more 
helpful than formal reports. And it may help 
to keep the emphasis on “sharing- -information- 
with-you-as-to-what’s-going-on” rather than on 

“telling - you- what - we-have-done-so-that-you- 
may-do- likewise.” 

It is quite likely that such sharing will result in 
the discovery that others who are facing similar 
problems want to join in the project, or that im- 
plications for other aspects of the school cur- 
riculum are brought to light. It is at this point 
that more formal structuring of the program may 
be valuable. Committees to explore such inter- 
relationships may perform a function which is 
recognized by the staff as important. 


Achieving satisfactions 


Much of the lack of enthusiasm of teachers for 
faculty meetings, for curriculum committees, or 
other such activities related to improvement of 
the instructional program can be traced to the 
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poor returns on their investment of time and 
energy. Sometimes the returns just aren’t there. 
Sometimes they are long-term returns, or achieve- 
ments of such intangible form that they cannot 
be measured easily. It is important, however, that 
accomplishment be identified so that participants 
may enjoy the satisfactions of productive work. 
Sharing information about changes effected may 
result in satisfaction-giving evidence and may 
also make possible sound planning for future cur- 
riculum improvement activities. Another i impor- 
tant source of satisfaction is the recognition and 
interest shown in one’s work by colleagues— 
especially by the status leader, the principal. 
Often the publication of results or of progress 
reports serves to give participants an opportunity 
to review what has been done and to gain new 
perspective for future steps. 

The most significant satisfactions, however, are 
those inherent in the teacher’s knowledge that 
he is part of a dynamic program, a member of a 
team of professional educators, confident he is 
doing a good job, but activ ely engaged in proj- 
ects that may enable him to be even more effec- 
tive in his work. The principal is privileged to 
share in these satisfactions, for such a program of 
continuous curriculum improvement reflects his 


leadership. 





And You May Quote Me 
(Continued from p. 4) 


expectations . . . I shall share all issues with my 
faculty in our in-service program. 

Lillian Johnson 

State DESP Representative 

Norfolk, Virginia 


The revised publication adds to our pride in 
our membership in the Department. 
James J. Forcina, Secretary 
Elementary Principals’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 


. if there is any one single factor with which 
to increase the enrolment of a professional organi- 
zation, it is the publication of a readable maga- 
zine. I shall be proud to show my copy to my 
fellow elementary principals. 

Willam Herbst 
Riverton, New Jersey 
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Some PROBLEMS 


for Staff Consideration 


ECENTLY the opportunity was given to 

spend time in over a hundred elementary 

classrooms. As a result it would seem that 
certain questions might well be considered by 
many faculties. 


The emotional climate of the school 


What is the emotional climate of the elemen- 
tary school of which you are principal? Are 
the teachers happy in their work? Do they feel 
that they are doing some interesting things this 
year that they did not do last year? Do they feel 
free to experiment, to adapt their program to the 
needs of Jimmy and Mary? 

The emotional climate of the classroom has 
been shown to have a most important effect on 
children.! The evidence is mounting that the 
emotional climate of the school is equally im- 
portant for teachers. While none of us think of 
ourselves as autocratic principals, perhaps some 
of our practices appear so to our teachers. A 
good instructional program takes place best in 
situations in which the entire staff is working co- 
operatively on the problems of the school. 


Adjustment to local needs 


To what extent is the program in your school 
different from that of the elementary school on 
the other side of the city? In w hat w ays have 
adjustments been made to utilize better the 
special backgrounds of your children? Too often 
there is no adjustment to the very meager ex- 
perience of some children nor to the very rich 
experiences of others. 

Have you and your teachers studied the prob- 
lems and backgrounds of the homes from which 
your children come? Have you as a group dis- 

cussed how the reading, social studies, science, 


r 1 J. Murray Lee and Doris May Lee. The Child and 
His Curriculum. 2nd ed. NewYork: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1950. Chap. III. 
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health, creative and group experiences can be 
built on the special needs of the particular group 
of children in your school? 

The local school can best determine the adap- 
tations in the program to meet local needs. This 
point was stressed by both McNally and Ronk in 
the October issue.2 The research on class struc- 
ture is highly significant in its implications for the 
need of local adjustment. 


Providing for continuity 


Has your staff developed plans for the con- 
tinuous dev elopment of children, building upon 
experiences in previous years? Recently science 
lessons which dealt with fall leaves were observed 
in grades one to four. Actually there seemed to 
be very little difference from grade to grade. 
The fourth grade did not provide for different 
concepts nor much enlargement of the concepts 
being dealt with on the first grade level. 

Problems in this area include provision for the 
continuous development in each area of experi- 
ence. Teachers must be familiar with the plan. 
There must be sufficient flexibility to provide for 
individual differences in pupils. There must be a 
means of recording the development of indi- 
viduals and groups. 

Important also is the easy transition of the 
information from teacher to teacher. Where such 
planning is done you don’t have the third-grade 
teacher blaming the second- grade teacher for not 
having brought the class up to standard. 


Providing for breadth of experience 


Has your staff carefully considered their pro- 
gram from the view point of balance? An ade- 
quate program provides for growth in phy sical 
skills and activities, for creative experiences and 





2See Tue Nationat ELemMentary Principat, October 
L952. p. 12 and 16, 
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interests in writing, in reading, in science, in art, 
in music, and in the shops. Do the teachers use 
a wide variety of learning experiences in the 
classroom? Do these experiences utilize and 
capitalize upon the unique backgrounds and 
talents of individuals? 

Most skills are learned best in situations in 
which pupils see the need for them. Is this princi- 
ple of learning being capitalized upon? 

In too many classrooms, textbook learning pre- 
dominates and the walls of classrooms seem to 
be limiting factors. Teachers need to be en- 
couraged to broaden their programs. 


Other areas for improvement 


There are many other challenging problems 
for a staff to consider which can only be men- 
tioned. What do children receive recognition for 


in your school? Is it always the child who gets 
100 in spelling whose paper is put on the bulletin 
board? 

To what extent are parents participating in the 
school program? In many schools they are mem- 
bers of committees, they help in the school, and 
they understand the school program. They know 
the teachers and the teachers know them. 


Instruction is improved in the classroom 


The central office cannot improve instruction. 
A principal cannot improve instruction. If it is 
to be improved, it must be done by each teacher 
prov iding more vital experiences for the boys and 
girls in each classroom. The principal can help 
provide situations in which the staff will grow so 
that they will provide the desired experiences. 


Selecting Instructional Materials 
(Continued from p. 13) . 


Business concerns and organizations make avail- 
able to schools many free materials. Because of 
the large amount, it is difficult to find time to 
evaluate all of these aids. Too, there is concern 
with public schools being criticized for using ma- 
terials from one rather than from another com- 
pany. Time is needed to evaluate free materials 
before introducing them into the classroom. 

The community is a source of much material 
which is often overlooked. EF very community has 
places of interest which might be visited. Boys 
and girls gain much from a planned visit to the 
post office, a bank, a farm, a public service con- 
cern, or a local business. There are many people 
in every community who could tell boys and 
girls of their travels, their experiences, their w ork; 
others could display collections or hobbies. The 
use of the local community by the school helps 
bring about a better understanding and a feeling 
of cooperation which are essential in the develop- 
ment of our schools. 

Consideration needs to be given to the very real 
problem of teachers, curriculum consultants, and 
principals to find time to evaluate the instruc- 
tional materials which are available. Some schools 
give teachers time to do this in workshops held 
before the opening of school or at the close of the 
school term. Some find it profitable to dismiss all 
staff members for one-half day periods monthly; 
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others allow shorter work periods on a weekly 
basis. Some schools employ a substitute teacher 
to allow those who are working on a specific 
problem to carry on during school time. What- 
ever method is used by a committee of teachers 
is probably inadequate for them to do a good 
job and to follow it up with proper information 
to the members of the staff whom they represent. 
Every teacher should be on the committee to as- 
sure a satisfactory appraisal of the value of the 
material. 

Teachers need to be encouraged to experiment 
and to demonstrate those things which they are 
doing well. Demonstrations and classroom visita- 
tion can be helpful. The building of a resource 
unit library can bring cooperative instructional 
materials to the attention and use of all. Boys and 
girls need to use some of the instructional mate- 
rials which we select before we can be certain 
they- are real assets to our program. Other mate- 
rials which pupils and teachers can make may be 
of more real value than costly items which appear 
to have a place in the program. 

The curriculum of the school is evolving and 
making necessary the constant evaluation of all 
instructional materials. The principal of the 
school must encourage teachers to use a varied 
type of instructional material which will stimu- 
late the educational growth of all boys and girls. 
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What is 
“VALID” in Safety Education? 


LAURA ZIRBES 


HE justification of a keynote talk is to give 
[ siretion and purpose to ‘the group addressed. 

Our goal is the safety of children. The im- 
portance of the safety of each child cannot and 
will not be questioned. But let us also keep in 
mind constantly the equal importance of other 
values in attaining our objectives. The means, as 
well as the ends, are of vital significance. 

In talking about “means” and “ends,” we must 
always keep in mind the concept of safety as a 
means to a good life. Safety is only an as- 
pect of our total experience. I want a good life 
not just a safe one. The two are not incompatible: 
I wanted to get to Bloomington; I didn’t want an 
accident on the way. 

In teaching children to live safely amid many 
hazards, we will have to employ all of what we 
know about what constitutes good teaching. We 
must recognize safety as an integral aspect of ex- 
perience. It is necessary that we be realistic in 
our safety instruction. We will not wish, for ex- 
ample, to make a game of teaching children to 
cross a street. Crossing the street is mot a game; 
it is a very real problem. 

One teacher, in trying to teach safe pedestrian 
practices, took her class out to a crossing. This 
was valid. They then stopped at the curb for the 
light. And this was valid. But then the teacher 
said, “Now let’s all pretend we’re automobiles— 
step on the gas and we'll start off.”” This was not 
valid. It was not realistic. Whoever thinks chil- 
dren have to be playing all the time just doesn’t 
know children. Here, pretending is nonsense. 
Pretending is not good enough for safety educa- 
tion. 

A mother once told her child never to cross the 
street alone. “Always wait for an adult.” That’s 
not valid either, because sometimes adults are 
not around, and adults can make mistakes, too. 
Another mother used to drive her child to school 
every day to be sure that the child arrived safely. 
One day, after the child got out of the car, the 
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Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor of Education 
at Ohio State University, delivered this key- 
note address to the National Conference on 
Safety Education in Elementary Schools, 
held at Indiana University last summer. 
Those who heard the address were so 
enthusiastic about it that the National 
Commission on Safety Education, which 
sponsored the Conference, felt that all ele- 
mentary school principals would be inter- 
ested and passed the manuscript along to 
our Department. 











mother said, “You wait to cross the street until 
I nod my head.” The child waited obediently 
until the mother nodded her head. But the mother 
could not see an oncoming car, and the child was 
killed. 

We don’t want the kind of safety education 
that trains. We want our children to be educated. 
Safety education must teach independent choice; 
it must not hold back on experiences. All too 
often we are inclined to use practices that train 
but do not educate—practices that don’t include 
any thought on the part of the child, just react- 
ing. And this is out of joint with reality. Too 
frequently our lives are controlled by habit. It’s 
so easy to do the same thing all the time. But we 
have to educate children to expect life to be 
different. We must leave room for human intel- 
ligence, flexibility, and adjustment. 

We cannot list a number of criteria for valid 
practices in safety education. What might be 
valid at one time and place and with one group 
might be all wrong at another time or with an- 
other group or situation. But there is one test 
which we can apply. We can ask ourselves, “Will 
this carry the children forward?” 

Before judgment matures, protection of chil- 
dren is more important than education. But even 
then, the two cannot be separated, because along 
with protection there must be education for self- 
protection. A mother had the back yard com- 
pletely fenced in, “to protect her five-year-old 
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boy.” W hen asked what was going to happen 
when the boy got a little older, the mother re- 
plied, - ll take care of that when the time 
comes.” This is not right. Simply building fences 
to protect our children is building for accidents 
and insecurity. We must educate our children to 
live safely no matter where they are. We must 
provide them with the opportunities to acquire 
the necessary experience, and knowledge. And 
then we must remember that knowledge, by it- 
self, is never valid. We owe our children care 
that is educative and protection which is edu- 
cative. 

An important part of educating a child to safe 
living can be harnessing fear and making it work 
—directing fear into caution. A pediatrician once 
said that it was good for a child to get burned, 
that it teaches the child to be more careful. Now 
don’t go out from here and say that I told you 
to burn your children to teach them the dangers 
of fire. That would be inhuman. But the memory 
of pain can be w holesome. Use this as an experi- 
ence that will help the child later on. And let the 
child gain experience from someone else’s un- 
fortunate accident. Pain educates. Vicarious pain 
may help, too. We often miss such valid op- 
portunities for educational guidance. 

Safety education offers excellent opportunities 
for the dev eloping of judgment—and we, as edu- 

‘ators, must learn withdrawal in teaching so that 
the child can act for himself. We must provide 
guidance that does not hover. Children need ex- 
perience in living. And if this did not include 
places where safety is involved, we would not 
need safety education. Because it is so necessary 
to the child that he be able to carry over and 
apply what we teach him, we must dev elop judg- 
ment and self-guidance on the child’s part. 

Unless we also develop social-consciousness and 
concern in children, our safety education is not 
valid for this should be a part of maturation. Ac- 
cidents are caused by people who are infantile in 
their safety concern for themselves and forgetful 
or unmindful of others. 

There can be no prevalidating or certification 
of practices, because to be valid practices must 
be adapted to local needs. There are no 100 per- 
cent valid rules; we tend to trust rules too much. 
It is dangerous to feel that we are absolutely safe 
because we are following what the rule or the 
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book says. Thus, too, blanket taboos are not valid. 
They give us a dangerous self-confidence in our 
guidance procedures, and they develop com- 
plexes in children. Some people who are fear 
ridden project their fears on children. A fixed, 
irrational fear is a complex. 

A parent once told me that she had a “hard 
and fast” rule that her children. were never to 
touch a rope. When asked why, she replied, “You » 
can get hung with a rope.” However, you might 
need a rope some day to save a life or maybe just 
to tie up a boat to keep it from floating away. 
What kind of education is that to tell a child 
never to touch a rope? 

Yet educators are sometimes just as unreason- 
able. A school superintendent also had a rule. 
Because there was once an accident on a school 
trip, he made a rule that the schools of that city 
would never take trips. And what kind of educa- 
tion is that? 

Life for some people is full of taboos. Some 
people won't fly—it’s too dangerous. Others 
won't cross an ocean. But what kind of a life 
is that? Then, there is the other extreme—the 
people who like to take risks. These people lead 
such dull, unimportant lives that they live dan- 
gerously to try to make up for it. The answer 
lies in helping our children to live zestfully and to 
develop good judgment. Wholesome fear of con- 
sequences is a deterrent to impulsive action which 
may lead to harm, but fearbound living forfeits 
the freedom and much of the fullness of life’s 
good adventures. 

In our safety education programs we must look 
for the total effect. The long-term influence on 
outlook and personality is part.of the effect. We 
must constantly test our methods and procedures 
for validity. We must ask ourselves, not just 
“Is he safe?” but “Is he i increasing in self-reliance 
and judgment? Is the experience challenging and 
zestful? Did it give him a chance to gain insight 
and act on it?” 

The devolpment of insight reminds me of one 
of my favorite examples of its appearance. A 
father who was working out in the yard called 
his little boy over to a hoe which the child had 
dropped, blade upward. The father pointed to 
the hoe and pushed down on the blade with his 
foot just enough to raise the handle off the 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Visiting an Airport Control Tower 
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Seeing Electricity at its Source 


ceramics, square dancing, music leading, operation and use of audio-visual 
aids appear among courses on the teaching of phases of reading, arithmetic, 
science, social studies, child study and human relations. A charm course em- 
phasizing the public relations aspect of a teacher’s appearance and grooming 
is filled to capacity every time it is offered. 

Since teachers and principals share with other school personnel in leading 
the courses and in deciding which ones are of value at a particular time, 
there is a healthy interest and participation in them. Many discussion 
groups in a city-wide October conference on the topic “How Can We Do 

a Better Job in Our Schools?” emphasized the desires of our teachers to 
use to the fullest extent the social laboratory a great modern city brings 
to the classroom door, and to relate their teaching to the present and future 
needs of American citizens. Understanding the world we live in logically 
begins with understanding the institutions and social forces at work in our 
local community. 

Concepts of raw material to finished product, idea to actuality, cause to 
effect—so necessary for mental stability and useful citizenship in ovr com- 
plex changing w orld, come easier to adults and to children who can see 
government and industry in action. Teachers who feel that they need to 
broaden and extend their own learning horizons, who seek direct contacts 
with different areas of living in their local communities, who “go to town 
with the thought of professional growth and usefulness, will, in the process, 
tend to work with children on a real-life experience level. They will help 
boys and girls know their city and its interacting people, places, and things 
as a basis for understanding and functioning in today’s and tomorrow’s world. 


Contributed by Margaret Efraemson, Principal 
Walton Elementary School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LET’S LOOK at the 
DOUBLE 
SES SION 


never be started.” Thus one principal sums up 
his views and those of many teachers, parents 
and principals. 

Questionnaire responses from administrators in 
schools operating double session classes reveal that 
92 percent of them believe that double session 
schooling should be used only as a last resort. But 
altho an overwhelming number of educators and 
lay leaders are opposed to double sessions, the 
number of schools resorting to double sessions is 
increasing. 

The double session usually starts as an emer- 
gency measure but it may continue for a longer 
period than is intended. Elementary school prin- 
cipals do not seem to be so concerned about its 
becoming permanent as do high school principals. 
Elementary school principals seem to feel that 
the strength of parental objection to double ses- 
sion schooling will force communities to act upon 
requests for new school facilities. . 

The double session is relatively new in the ele- 
mentary school. It didn’t really start to spread in 
the elementary schools until the 1940’s when high 
birth rates and a wave of population shifts started 
to overtax classrooms all over the country. Some 
schools operate double session classes for short 
periods of time while new facilities are built or 
remodeled. Other schools started on double ses- 
sion with promises that it would be temporary. 
Now there is no relief in sight. 

The secondary people point to schools that 
have been operating on double session for over 
a quarter of a century. They still have high 
schools and junior high schools operating double 
session classes that started emergency programs 
in the 1930’s. New York City has schools that 
were operating on double session at or about the 
start of the zoth century. It is hoped that the 
elementary school principals are right and that 
double session will be regarded as an emergency 
type of schooling that will soon disappear. 


J) revert session schooling is a curse and should 


Double session and the principal 


Double session schooling poses many problems 
for an already overworked elementary school 
principal. The opening and closing hours of 
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school are extended. But only six percent of the 
schools reporting double session schooling em- 
ploy a second elementary principal or assistant. 
This means the principal’s day is extended thru 
two full half-day sessions. He is frequently ad- 
ministering the equivalent of two separate schools. 
Teachers and children of one session seldom come 
in contact with each other. Problems of trans- 
portation, class scheduling and pupil assignment 
become overwhelming. Frequently there are con- 
flicts between the teachers as a result of double 
session. In general, the principal has more admin- 
istrative responsibilities and thus he neglects his 
supervisory responsibilities at a time when more 
supervision is needed. 

About a third of the schools contacted in a 
recent study report a monetary recognition of 
the extra duties and responsibilities of the princi- 
pal. Chicago gives its principals an increase of 
$86.00 a month where there is double session 
schooling. Other communities report $50.00 a 
month increases. A number granted percentage 
increases ranging from four percent to ten per- 
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cent, 1244 percent and 331% percent. Other com- 
munities state that salary sitintillie automatically 
take care of the principals i in their recognition of 
pupil or teacher load in a school. A number of 
communities reward their principals on the basis 
of the number of rooms on double session. 

The principal finds the pressure of time work- 
ing against him. He frequently holds separate fac- 
ulty meetings. Teachers who share the same room 
frequently do not get along well together and 
he has to act as an arbitrator. One school principal 

laced twvo teacher desks in each room and then 
proceeded to divide the bulletin boards and chalk- 
boards and other facilities so there would be no 
question as to the rights of either teacher sharing 
the same classroom at different hours. 


Double session and the teacher 


Rarely does one find the classroom teacher 
teaching thru two separate sessions, altho special 
teachers are not so fortunate. A study showed that 
4o percent of the special subject teachers had to 
teach thru both sessions. Forty-one percent taught 
classes in parts of both sessions and only 19 per- 
cent of the reporting schools reported the special 
teacher as working solely in one session. Kinder- 
garten classes are the exception to the rule. Teach- 
ers in the kindergarten are teaching two separate 
sessions in most schools in the country, regardless 
of whether the school is operating full or double 
session. Some teachers are even teaching three ses- 
sions of kindergarten children a day. With a 
helper, some kindergarten teachers are running 
four sessions a day. 

Teachers do not care for double session. Tho 
they work fewer hours, they report they work 
at a faster pace and are worn out at the end of 
their session. The need to hurry all the time is 
heard everywhere by teacher and pupil. Teachers 
complain that there isn’t time to “cover the 
ground.” Course of study and textbook require- 
ments do not permit them to relax. The evidence 
seems to point out that a strong emphasis upon 
subject matter prevails in most of the schools op- 
erating on double session. This points up a need 
for an evaluation of the objectives of teaching. 
All principals are urged to work with their teach- 
ers to redefine the school objectives so the pres- 
sure of time can be eliminated and the teachers 
can feel free to think of children and their needs 
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rather than the textbook and the blocks of subject 
matter handed down year after year. 

Principals find that teachers do not care to 
teach in the afternoon session. In some schools 
the older teachers of the system get a choice as to 
their teaching session. In others an attempt is 
made to change sessions at midyear for teacher 
and children. Repeatedly teachers state that they 
are not able to teach in the late hours of the after- 
noon because they are tired and the children are 
tired. Some schools try to have subjects of a non- 
academic type taught at the end of the day. 

In a recent seminar class composed largely of 
teachers working in double session programs in 
a number of Long Island communities the prob- 
lem of time was reported as being of major im- 
portance. As a result of individual and group con- 
ferences the followi ing observations were made: 


@ A large part of the school day is wasted because 
teachers do not know how to plan their school 
day. Principals are requested to help their teach- 
ers plan their programs. Planning in double ses- 
sion schools has to be flexible and of a long-range 
type. Objectives have to be clear. 


@ Many teachers were not prepared to teach. Many 
of them were emergency teachers and needed a 
great deal of help if they were to do a good job 
with children in either full session or double 
session schools. 


q@ A large number of teachers were willing to use 
new technics and new types of planning. Some of 
them simply needed a bit of security in their 
work. They needed to feel that the principal 
would permit them to cross subject lines, stream- 
line the curriculum and work with children’s 
needs rather than subject needs. Many of the 
teachers were afraid of their principals and super- 
visors. A few teachers reported cooperating prin- 
cipals. They indicated teaching, even with double 
sessions, could be fun. 

@ A number of the teachers were willing to work 
out programs which would permit one teacher to 
help another during the off-session period, but 
personality conflicts that needed adjustment by 
the principal were frequently reported. 

@ A few teachers who lacked a professional spirit 
were opposed to working more than the hours of 
a single session. This leads to a recommendation 
that the teaching day should be defined so it is 
clear to all that teachers who work in double ses- 
sion schools work the same number of hours that 
teachers work in full session schools. 


@ Many teachers are not doing a good job of teach- 
ing because they lack the materials they need to 
do the job. In some cases this may mean just 
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paper, pencils and crayons. In others it means 
books and furniture. 

@ Classes are too large in many schools to do a good 
teaching job either on full session or half-time 
session. 

@ The parents are reportedly willing to back the 
school for new school facilities, but they need 
the leadership of the school administrators if a 
fight is to be made. Frequently this has been 
lacking. 

@ Many schools need to think in terms of integrated 
programs. This will help teachers to plan in large 
blocks of time rather than in terms of time allot- 
ments for each subject. Thru combining subjects 
and bringing in common elements of several sub- 
jects, much of the time problem may be met. For 
example, a book report may be used for social 
studies and then for language arts where it may 
be used as a vehicle to study spelling and English. 


Children on double session receive 20 percent 
less instructional time than they do when they 
are on full session. Some principals point to the 
hours of the first grader and state that he needs 
the shorter day. This may be true, but the pro- 
gram he w orks in may be so intensified that he 
gets more fatigued in the four-hour day than in 
the five-hour day. 

Children attending school in the morning ses- 
sion have to get up earlier, particularly where they 
come in on buses. The new school hours fre- 
quently have children going to and from school 
at times when there is a high traffic load. This in- 
creases the possibility of accidents to school 
children. 

A few principals and teachers reported having 
fewer disciplinary problems in school because 
problem children were not with them so long and 
there was no problem of noon hour supervision. 
Most of the principals report that the effects of 
double session upon school discipline are not no- 
ticeable. The parents, however, say there is an 
increase in discipline problems at home. Children 
have more hours of leisure which means more 
hours to get into trouble when parents are work- 
ing and there is no one at home to supervise them. 

When double session and full session classes are 
going on at the same time in the same building, 
younger children are separated from older broth- 
ers and sisters. They do not get the supervision 
going to and from school and may be long hours 
without supervision in either the morning or the 
afternoon. Parents report difficulties in planning 
meals and establishing sleeping routines due to the 
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fact that the hours of schooling vary. Some prin- 
cipals have found it helpful to keep members of 
the family on the same shift. Children in the same 
neighborhood or district attend school during the 
same hours. This permits savings in transportation 
and is helpful when parents want to work on pro- 
grams to supervise and direct children’s activities 
in the long non-school hours. 

Parents have developed programs for children 
who are not in school. Sometimes principals have 
assigned teachers to work on such programs. 
Neighborhood play areas are developed or a part 
of the school grounds or basement is reserved for 
the children who are not in school. Story telling, 
games, sewing, craft work and dramatics are ex- 
amples of activities that children may take part in. 
In addition, I would recommend planning for 
school trips and excursions in non-school hours as 
a means of enriching school programs. Motion 
pictures can be secured to meet the needs of these 
children. In some areas public playgrounds need 
to be opened up with supervision in the morn- 
ings to take care of children who do not attend 
school at that time. 


Double session and the curriculum 


Indications are that the curriculum of the typi- 

cal school operating double session classes is 3-R 
centered. Repeatedly teachers and principals re- 
port a decreased amount of time devoted to mu- 
sic, art, and physical education. Frequently these 
areas are eliminated. Subjects such as science, 
homemaking, industrial arts and even social 
studies are receiving less emphasis than formerly. 
Story telling and sharing periods have been elimi- 
nated in many primary grades. One teacher states 
her problem this way: 
“There is little opportunity for a teacher to become 
really acquainted with her class. Everyone seems to 
be working under pressure. The social contacts that 
are so essential for ultimate personality development 
are impossible because there is time only for teaching 
of necessary skills. It is very difficult to make a 
school ‘fun’ under doubie session. Also, work periods 
with painting, clay work, handicrafts, etc. are almost 
impossible.” 


Conflicts often develop between teachers and 
children of the two sessions when large projects 
are attempted. There isn’t room enough for both 
groups to work on large friezes, models, etc. 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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LEGAL PRINCIPLES 





Tenure 


Principals, as well as teachers, can do their 
best work when they are not in fear of losing 
their jobs, when they can make long-range plans 
with the expectation of being on the job long 
enough to carry out their plans. Tenure for 
principals and other administrators is even more 
important than for classroom teachers, because 
they are interested not only in continuing their 
employ ment in the school system but they are 
also interested in continuing their employment 
as principals. 

Several tenure laws provide tenure status for 
administrators only as classroom teachers. Under 
these laws a principal can be given a teaching 
position without the necessity legally of follow- 
ing the tenure procedure that would be required 
if he were being dismissed from the school 
system. Other tenure laws, however, require 
tenure procedure before demotion as well as 
before dismissal. The question then arises as to 
whether transfer from a principalship to a class- 
room teaching position is a demotion. 

The courts are split on this question. Some 
say that the tenure law protects a_ principal 
from assignment to a position of lower grade, 
rank or salary; others say that a principal i 
a teacher to whom administrative duties have 
been assigned for additional salary, and, of course, 
the law permits the board to change assign- 
ments. If a principal is considered a teacher to 
whom administrative duties have been assigned, 
he may be transferred to a teaching position 
without administrative duties and the transfer can 
be legal. If the principalship is considered a 
separate position and if it is covered by tenure 
provisions, such a transfer would be considered 
a demotion and consequently illegal, unless the 


tenure procedure of notice and hearing is fol- 
lowed. 
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Epitor’s Nore: The feature on legal prin- 
ciples, begun in the December NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, is continued in 
this issue. 











Therefore, the general principle is: Principals 
cannot be demoted to teaching positions if they 
have tenure status in their administrative po- 
sitions, but principals who are considered teach- 
ers with special assignment of administrative 
duties and principals who have tenure status only 
as classroom teachers have tenure status only 
with regard to the school system as a whole and 
not with regard to the position of principal. 


Since this matter is still largely a question 
mark in most states, it behooves the principals 
to make an investigation into their status under 
their tenure laws. Some of these laws need to 
be strengthened in order to provide adequate 
protection to principals; others need to be tested 
in the courts for judicial interpretation of am- 
biguous language. 


Other transfers 


Transfers may be within the same rank and 
from one rank to another, in either case with 
or without reduction in salary. Transfer from 
a principalship to a teaching position has. been 
mentioned. Transfers may also be made from 
the principalship of one school to that of an- 
other. This kind of transfer is legal unless a 
salary reduction is involved. 


Transfer from one position to another within 
the same rank without reduction in salary can- 
not legally be challenged since the schoolboard 
has statutory power to make such assignments 
as are in the best interests of the school in the 
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judgment of the board or the superintendent. 
Only when it can be proved that the board 
abused its discretionary power can a transfer be 
challenged, and abuse of discretionary power 
cannot be argued if the transfer is within the 
same rank and at the same salary. 


However, transfer from a large school to a 
small one frequently means the payment of a 
lower salary. If there is a substantial change in 
salary, most tenure laws would prohibit the 
transfer, unless the tenure procedure of notice, 
charges, and hearing is used. 


Therefore, the general principle is: A princi- 
pal can be transferred from one principalship 
to another unless the transfer constitutes a re- 
duction in salary that is prohibited by tenure 
provisions. 


In my opinion, principals should seek status 
that is legally distinct from that of classroom 
teachers; they should encourage the view that 
a transfer from a principalship to a teaching po- 
sition is a demotion; they should have tenure 
as principals; they should relieve themselves of 
the anomaly of being i in the ambiguous position 
they actually occupy in many states. 


Salary 


The salary to be paid for the principal’ s services 
should be and usually is stipulated in his contract 
of employment. Salary schedules for classroom 
teachers are now rather widespread. Many of 
these schedules provide also for principals. Fre- 
quently the principal’s salary is an amount added 
to the salary he would be due as a teacher on the 
basis of his preparation and experience. This kind 
of schedule encourages the view that a principal 
is a teacher assigned administrative duties for 
extra pay. Courts then are more prone to hold 
that the administrative duties can be taken away 
and the extra pay no longer paid. A separate salary 
schedule for principals does not run into either of 
these obstacles, at least to the same degree. 


Therefore, the general principle is: Principals’ 
salary schedules based upon preparation, experi- 
ence, and possibly size of school have implications 
beyond the amounts actually provided for pay- 
ment; the manner in which salary schedules are 
set up for principals tends to define for them a 
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legal status that has repercussions in fields other 
than salaries. 


Furthermore, amounts paid principals have not 
increased in recent years in the same proportion 
that salaries for classroom teachers have increased, 
and one reason may be that the basic schedule for 
teachers may be increased more easily than the 
“plus part” of the schedule for principals. It is 
difficult to evaluate the worth of administrative 
duties in terms of an amount over and above the 
salary paid a classroom teacher with the same 
preparation and experience. 


Do you not agree with me that you should be 
on a salary schedule for principals separate from 
the classroom teachers’ schedule? I know there 
would be no disagreement with the proposal that 
salaries of principals be increased over prevailing 
amounts, commensurate with like services in non- 
school employment and at least proportionate to 
increases received by classroom teachers. I think 
principals should evaluate their positions in terms 
of dollars as well as in terms of services to 
children. 


Oaths 


In most states, now, teachers and _ principals 
must swear allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States and its form of government. In a 
few states the oath of allegiance includes also 
affirmation that one does not belong to any group 
whose objectives include overthrow of the United 
States government. These laws have been upheld 
as constitutional. They usually apply to all certifi- 
cated employees and in some states to the non- 
certificated employees also. Principals have the 
dual role of conducting themselves in a loyal man- 
ner and also of judging the loyalty of the school 
employees assigned to their buildings. 


In passing upon these laws, the courts have de- 
clared that the laws themselves are constitutional 
but it has been intimated that their application 
might not be if the laws are applied unjustly. 
When the California oath law was reviewed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States the 
Court said it presumed that the penalty of dis- 
missal would not be imposed upon one who 
joined a prohibited group innocently and awith- 
drew upon discovery of the true nature of the 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: “Is our Department maga- 
zine serving the needs of principals in all kinds 
of settings? Does the principal in the small com- 
munity feel that some of his major problems are 
never touched? Does the principal in the large 
metropolitan area have problems we are not 
taking into account in the magazine? How can 
we find out?” 

The Editorial Advisory Board, discussing these 
questions, decided that one way to find out was 
to ask! We started with principals in large cities, 
and we asked them to identify problems they felt 
were peculiar to the principalship in their par- 
ticular urban area. Letters were sent to 20 cities; 
responses came back from 13. All replies are 
printed in this issue of THe NATIONAL ELEMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPAL. 


IN BIG CITIES, 


Next, we asked a number of principals in 
small communities to identify their special prob- 
lems. Replies from these principals will appear in 
the April issue of the magazine. 

These responses give your Editorial Advisory 
Board some excellent bases on which to plan 
future issues of the magazine. They help to 
identify (1) problems of particular importance to 
principals in urban areas; (2) problems of par- 
ticular importance to principals in small. com- 
munities; (3) problems common to principals in 
almost any setting. 

We hope you will find it interesting and help- 
ful to read these statements from your fellow 
principals. Let us know if you feel that some 
of the important problem areas have not been 
mentioned. 


the Principals Say... 


A city of two million people with a school enrol- 
ment of 421,239 students, a school area covering over 
800 square miles, and school personnel of 25,000 is 
certain to present many and varied problems for 
administrators. 

Certain problems are common in all areas of the 
city, namely: heavy administrative duties which take 
the time of supervisory needs; public relations; large 
enrolment; recreational activities for youth groups; 
organization of lunch periods; analysis of cafeterias; 
new teachers; and evaluation of school program with 
corrective measures initiated. 

Certain problems related to definite portions of 
the city are: housing; double sessions; transients; in- 
service training of new teachers; apartment house 
communities; foreign languages; transportation. 

Articles that would help us would be on organiz- 
ing time for supervision, youth groups using school 
facilities, and evaluation technics in other school 
systems. 

Eita M. Hever 
Los Angeles, California 


The elementary principal may not have the re- 
sponsibility for balancing the school budget, but he 
does have responsibility for the proper allotment of 
his time to provide leadership for a well-rounded 
school program. 

With greater emphasis on parent study groups, 
participation in civic organizations and interpretation 
of the instructional program to the public, the ele- 
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mentary principal may find that for several hours of 
each day he is removed from direct contact with 
teachers and children. 

Altho the value of this work would not be ques- 
tioned, there still remains the fact that a principal 
must offer leadership in many other areas, such as: 

Assisting in the orientation of new teachers to the 
profession, the community and the school. (To 
many this is becoming an increasingly greater prob- 
lem as more and more new teachers are added to 
the faculty.) 

Keeping all teachers informed as to policies, in- 
structional materials and methods. : 

Classroom visitation to provide assistance for in- 
dividual teachers and children. 

Conferences with parents, teachers and children. 

These responsibilities plus others must be as- 
sumed by the principal. 

Therefore, today, uppermost in the minds of 
many, is the allotment of the principal’s time so that 
proper leadership may be provided for a well- 
rounded school program. 

VIVIENNE S. WorLEY 
Denver, Colorado 


I have talked with several principals in Indianapo- 
lis and the following are outstanding problems con- 
fronting at least some principals in our city: 

1. Lack of time, because of much detail, to do the 

supervisory job they feel should be done. 

2. Evaluating teachers objectively and eliminating 
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inequality of judgment thru several people do- 
ing the evaluating. 

3. Making satisfactory child progress reports to 
parents. 

4. Should reading be the sole determining factor 

in the group placement of children? 

. Avoiding the standardization of methods in the 
administration of different schools in radically 
different areas of the city. 

6. Principal-teacher relationships: 

a. Orientation of beginning teachers. 

b. How to secure maximum effort from older 
teachers. 

c. What to do with the negative person. 

d. How to resolve legitimate conflicts between 
teachers in the use of children in extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

e. The best way to distribute supplies in an 
equitable manner. 

. What should be the professional relationship of 
principal and consultant? 

8. How can we promote the best principal-com- 

munity relationships? 

9. How can the principal promote the best princi- 
pal-pupil relationships and the best principal- 
faculty relationships? 

C. E. SUNTHIMER 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


wr 


“~ 


1. Personnel. The principal is not consulted con- 
cerning employment of applicants; has no part in 
their assignment to her school; and except in very 
rare instances, has nothing to do with who is trans- 
ferred even tho evaluations are requested by the 
central office, Too much responsibility but too little 
or no authority. 

2. Clerical Assistance. School must have 500 pupils 
to have a secretary. This makes the principal a glori- 
fied office girl, chained to telephone, with little or 
no time for giving professional assistance to and 
receiving professional inspiration from teachers in 
classrooms. Principals, therefore, know little of pu- 
pils. No matter how the principal plans her week, 
the professional aspect of her job is tabled because 
of little jobs. 

3. Coordination and Cooperation. City school sys- 
tems are unwieldy. We know that school board 
members and administrative personnel are with us, 
yet it is difficult to sense and fee] the unity of pur- 
pose that smaller towns and rural areas effect. Some- 
where along the way, in our bigness we lose each 
other’s understanding and our public relations suffer 
because of it. 

Mary DovpHin 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


The problem which is giving many principals a 
great deal of concern is “How to find the time to 
give proper attention to the direction of learning.” 
Despite all the help of specialists, principals still feel 
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that they need to and want to get into the class- 
rooms, hold frequent conferences with teachers and 
in other ways help improve instruction. When to do 
this is causing premature furrows in the brows of 
many school administrators. 

Other problems talked about are: 

What are some good school-wide appraisal tech- 
nics which principals and their staffs can use fre- 
quently without disrupting the day-to-day activities 
of the school? 

Where it is evident that truancy and delinquency 
among school age children are of major concern in 
a given community, how can the school initiate a 
corrective program and secure the cooperation of 
other community agencies? 

Principals feel that there should be some time 
during the school day when they can give calm 
consideration to educational problems without inter- 
ruption. Yet they find themselves harried and hurried 
and unable to separate themselves from pressured in- 
terruptions at any time while school 1s in session. 

A great need is felt for competent clerical help. 
Consequently, principals find themselves burdened 
with pencil and paper work. 

Some people feel that to a certain extent, for a 
segment of the school population, schools perform 
a custodial function. Altho laws dealing with com- 
pulsory school attendance are on the books, the 
enforcement agencies appear to be reluctant to take 
a firm attitude. Consequently, principals find them- 
selves, in this aspect of education, fighting a losing 
battle. Whereas, on the one hand, they are teaching 
respect for recognized authority, on the other hand, 
children find that adults are careless or hesitant in 
enforcing existing laws in the first test they make of 
community regulations. 

Sioney N. CHERNAK 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Our problems may not be peculiar to us, but it 
seems that ever-increasing amounts of administra- 
tive detail are demanded. The number of records and 
reports to be filled out increases steadily. This paper 
work demands so much time that there remains 
little opportunity to supervise instruction properly 
and to establish suitable relationships and under- 
standings among the children, teachers, parents and 
ourselves. No extra clerical assistance is provided 
to compensate for these increased demands, so we 
never seem able to “catch up” and always feel 
rushed and limited for time. 

Since we subscribe to the “community school” 
philosophy, we find it desirable to become members 
and directors of various community, civic and wel- 
fare organizations. The time required for these ac- 
tivities further contributes to the feeling of harass- 
ment which faces us. When we add to these factors 
the large enrolment in our schools, and the fact that 
our public is not co-terminus with our school dis- 
trict, it becomes evident that we have great difficulty 
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in finding time to establish the rapport which is es- 
sential to good and improved education. 
Watter E. Stoppart 
Newark, New Jersey 


The following is a list of problems which affect 
many of the principals of New York, particularly in 
the more crowded areas: 

Community problems 
1. Cooperation with social agencies. 

*2. Difficulty in enlisting the interest of the general 
public in the local school, because they reside 
in suburban areas. . 

3. Difficulty in arousing interest among parents 
because (a) both parents are working; (b) par- 
ents of foreign birth are not familiar with 
traditions of the American schools. 

Educational problems 

1. Adjusting the modern curriculum to needs of 
pupils with meager experimental background. 

2. Planning for bilingual children. 

3. Introducing modern programs in old buildings 
lacking the necessary facilities. 

4. Providing materials for a modern school pro- 
gram in a low socio-economic area with insuf- 

ficient financial help. 

*5. Disciplinary problems arising from _ over- 
crowded home conditions, few recreational ac- 
tivities and conditions typical of slum areas. 

Social problems 

*1. The problems involved in providing free lunch 

to a large number of children with facilities 
which are most inadequate. 

2. Problem of giving assistance for physical wel- 
fare of pupils: providing eye glasses, dental care, 
clothing and shoes. 

“Items that might be discussed in special articles: 

Joun W. McCartuy 
New York, N. Y. 


+ 


Probably one of the most outstanding problems 
facing the elementary school principals of the Cleve- 
land Public Schools is the problem of the emotionally 
disturbed child. The great needs of these children 
are recognized by principals and teachers, by the 
administrative and supervisory staff, and by the 
board of education. 

Emotionally disturbed children are found in al- 
most every classroom. In a classroom of 30 or 35 
pupils, the teacher may have a limited few who de- 
mand most of her time. The average teacher, pre- 
pared to deal with normal pupils, does not have the 
training or the time to deal effectively with these 
children. , 

In Cleveland, outstanding facilities which help to 
meet the problem have been provided. But in spite 
of some splendid aids, the problem seems to persist 
with intensity because of a constantly mounting 


number of disturbed children at the elementary 
school level. 
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The major contributing causes to the problem are 
factors over which the principal has little or no 
control. Listed in what seems to be the order of im- 
portance are such direct factors as the following: 


1. Shifting urban population resulting in a high 
percentage of pupil turnover (in some areas 
as high as 50 percent). 

2. The disturbing world conditions of today. 

3. Broken homes. 


Along with these direct causes there seem to be 
other symptomatic causes which probably should be 
mentioned, such as: 


1. Lack of serenity in the home when television, 
radio, movies, and automobiles are not used and 
supervised wisely. 

. Dual employment where both parents are out 
of the home during most of the child’s waking 
hours. 


N 


Elementary principals are faced with this problem 
and are harrassed by the undue proportion of time 
which these pupils demand in the daily administra- 
tion of the school. Elementary principals are dis- 
turbed by the resulting decrease in the amount of 
time remaining for the educational program of the 
larger school population. 

Cleveland principals would appreciate the findings 
and suggestions from the principals of similar urban 
areas where emotionally disturbed children present 
educational and administrative problems. 

Epna M. SKELLY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


It is extremely difficult to isolate the most diffi- 
cult problem of a principal in a large urban area. The 
complexity of the principalship causes the focal 
point of the difficulty to shift from day to day. 
There are two major concerns which persist: 


1. The difficulty in organizing and implementing 
a really effective school public relations pro- 
gram. In many schools, the high incidence of 
broken family units and/or both parents being 
in employment make it difficult to involve 
parents in the school program. This home situa- 
tion contributes to development of pupil prob- 
lems as well as stymying our efforts to formu- 
late cooperative measures to resolve contribut- 
ing factors and solve the problem. 

2. The relatively large and continuing turnover 
of teaching personnel poses another challenge 
to urban principals. Many of our newly ap- 
pointed teachers are from teacher-training in- 
stitutions outside the city. These appointees 
frequently have lived and attended schools of 
pre-college grades in an environment very dif- 
ferent from that to which they are assigned. 
These beginners are not familiar with local 
course of study adaptations, procedures, child- 
accounting practices, testing programs and 
other factors too numerous to list which they 
must master quickly. 
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The problem of maintaining an effective and con- 
tinuing program of in-service training without con- 
tributing to a feeling of being overwhelmed by the 
enormity of the task is another challenge to the prin- 
cipal. Colleague-sponsors, in-service courses, work- 
shops, study groups, collaborating teachers, and 
teacher aides are effective general methods. 

What are some specific approaches? 

RayMonp Pizor 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


One of the problems which is peculiar to large 
urban areas is the shifting of population from one 
section to another and the rapid growth of com- 
munities especially where projects are established 
and housing plans are developed. This problem is 
being faced by many principals and would be 
worthy of treatment in special articles. How does 
a principal anticipate what is happening to his com- 
munity? How does he anticipate the number to come 
from a development? What kind of long-range plan- 
ning must be done in anticipation? What must be 
done when the buildings are too small and classes 
are too large? 

Another problem is having two grades in one 
room. How do you justify split grades to parents? 
What effect do they have on children in this type 
of class? What effect do they have on the slow 
child? The gifted child? 

Rutn M. GILtensorH 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Among the many problems apparent in our 
Houston schools, three are outstanding: 


1. Maintaining the continuity and strength of our 
instructional program in a rapidly growing city. 

2. Serving a bilingual population with different 
mores and with widely differing academic 
achievement in relation to chronological age. 

3- Keeping curriculum materials up to date in a 
time of shifting political and social values. 


The first problem is our most serious one and is 
the result of many factors: (1) the growth of pupil 
population is so rapid that physical facilities cannot 
keep pace, and teacher load is often excessive. (2) In- 
adequacy of gymnasiums and special activities rooms 
prevents a fully-rounded program. (3) More than 
200 new teachers come into the system each year. 
This necessitates a constant in-service training pro- 
gram, particularly since it is impossible to find 
enough teachers adequately trained for elementary 
work. (4) Academic and emotional adjustment of 
pupils is difficult because they come from such varied 
geographical areas and are disturbed by dislocation 
from familiar surroundings. (5) Records needed for 
continuing guidance are seldom furnished by the 
sending school. 

C. B. Moxie 
Houston, Texas 
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A major problem in any large organization is that 
of establishing and maintaining easy, adequate com- 
munication. In a large city school system it is im- 
portant that the elementary principal be informed 
about the policies and procedures of the various 
school departments. He should participate actively 
in determining policy in areas of curriculum and 
teaching materials, public relations, business practices 
and all other areas which affect his school. He needs 
also to: understand his own school and community. 
This means knowing the children and their back- 
grounds and goals, the teachers and their dreams 
and problems, the parents and their aspirations for 
their children, as well as the community as a whole. 
He is the logical person to serve in helping these 
groups understand and appreciate each other. 

Among the chief obstacles to achieving these goals 
are the complexity of organization which seems 
inherent in a large system, and the multiplicity of de- 
mands made upon the principal. In his position as 
key figure in establishing communication among 
groups, the principal may find himself unable to 
fulfill adequately all of his obligations. He may feel 
forced to choose between serving the needs of pu- 
pils, teachers and parents of his own school, or those 
of the system as a whole, or the community. Such 
choices are most difficult and it is easy, under pres- 
sure of the existing situation, to make decisions based 
on expediency rather than upon sound educational 
philosophy. This problem is a real challenge to the 
profession. There should be a concerted effort by 
elementary principals to do some creative thinking 
on this subject. 

Sema FE. Wuitt 
Seattle, Washington 


Perhaps one of the most serious problems in our 
school of over 1500 pupils is how to keep over- 
stimulated pupils sufficiently calm and relaxed to 
enable them to get the maximum benefit from the 
school program—mentally, physically, and socially. 

The school is located on a national and state 
highway with a steady stream of heavy traffic. A 
large church with an excellent youth program faces 
the school, and just a few miles away, in three di- 
rections, are large factories with men hurrying to 
work. 

At the noon hour there is always a rush to feed 
all the children who remain at school with others 
who eat at home rushing about to get back to school 
on time. In the evening there is another rush to 
get to the bowling alleys, the skating rink, the 
dancing classes conducted by the Parent Teacher 
Association, or just to get somewhere without ac- 
tually knowing where or why. 

The school, which is seriously overpopulated, 1s 
one of a large city system where the board of edu- 
cation has established a platoon system. Children 
rush from class to class, breathless and exhausted, 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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WHAT DO 


Problem: the lunch hour 


We have about 260 students in grades one thru 
eight in 10 rooms. Of their number, about 155 eat 
lunch at school, thru the facilities of our hot lunch 
program. Each class has worked out a system of 
its own whereby no one of that class leaves the 
lunch room until all have had time to eat. The class 
then goes to its room and rests for a set period of 
time. Some bring rugs and lie on the floor for a few 
minutes. Others play quiet games. 

Near the end of the lunch period, the class de- 
cides which game or games it will play outdoors. 
Game captains, previously elected, then take charge. 
Each class has its area on the playground just as it 
does in the building. The two supervising teachers 
on the playground interfere only in case of serious 
disagreement or breakdown of organization. 

Teachers use a morning period for teaching games 
and skills, but there is no “recess” where the teacher 
turns children loose to do as they choose. The after- 
noon “break” is a play period, and a game is chosen 
and directed by students as at noon. Only with the 
very youngest and immature has this failed to work 
admirably, after an initial instruction period of a 
few weeks. 

Another important feature of this program is a 
Playground Council, made up of a boy and a girl 
from each room, one teacher each, from primary, 
middle and upper grades. This Council meets weekly 
to discuss policies, improvements, plans, etc. Some 
meetings last for only ten minutes, others for an 
hour. The members then return to their rooms and 
discuss the Council proceedings. This is probably 
the key to the whole program. 

I can heartily recommend this program. It really 
does work. 

Donald Inbody 
Madison Public Schools 
Madison, Kansas 


At the John Burroughs School in Washington, 
D.C., the lunch period has become an experience rich 
in educational import for children. At the same time, 
teachers enjoy needed quiet and relaxation. 

The school enlisted the help of the 11-year-old pu- 
pils who act as lunch guides in the various classrooms. 
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THINK 2 





Principals suggest some answers 
to problems raised by fellow 
principals in the October issue 


of this magazine. 











Guides are placed carefully according to qualifica- 
tions, including the ability to lead and at the same 
time live in harmony with members of a group. The 
quality of performance of the various pupil guides is 
being continuously refined thru the guidance of a 
faculty member who is tremendously interested in 
the development of pupil leaders and in the improve- 
ment of the noon hour situation. 

Children are taught appropriate hygiene habits. 
They are taught to arrange lunch as a thing of 
beauty, to say grace, to be courteous, to dispose of 
refuse in an orderly way. A quiet lunch period is a 
must in our school, lasting from 12 to 12:30. After 
lunch the guides send the children to the lavatory 
and then out to play. 

The pupil guides have proved particularly helpful 
on rainy days. Organized games, stories, and other 
experiences are planned for such occasions to make 
the rainy day lunch hour a happy one. 

The faculty group at John Burroughs School can 
assure you that this year’s lunch period has worked 
out satisfactorily for both teachers and pupils. The 
children who lunch at the school are developing 
good attitudes and habits; the lunch guides are be- 
coming outstanding in their leadership. Last, and 
very important, the teachers are happy in the op- 
portunity provided them to lunch in peace. It’s a 
plan worth trying! Experiment with your 11-year- 
olds. There you will find a wealth of leadership. 

; Marie A. Turner 
John Burroughs School 
Washington, D. C. 


Problem: time to help teachers 


and children 


Finding time to help teachers and children seems 
to be the common problem of us all. As a struggling, 
comparative newcomer to the ranks, may I share 
these thoughts with you? 
1. Let’s weigh values. Many of the things we think 

we have to do are not worth the time spent doing 

them. Are the things we are doing paying divi 

dends in improved instruction? , 
2. Let’s delegate responsibilities. Many teachers like 

to have a part in certain phases of administration 
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of a building. Once we have delegated responsi- 
bilities, let’s forget about them. Be free of them! 
Let’s check our attitudes, If selling tickets, ad- 
ministering funds, participating in drives, suppers, 
programs, fun nights, carnivals, etc., are a must, 
then let’s let them be teaching opportunities. 
These offer real life, meaningful situations in 
which youngsters can participate. This is golden 
opportunity for functional teaching of skills, 
group planning, developing closer relationships 
between home and school, establishing good 
public relations, interpreting our educational pro- 
gram to lay groups. According to our attitude, 
these things can be nuisances or opportunities! 

4. Let’s survey our parent groups for volunteer help. 
There are many responsibilities they can help 
with or assume entirely. 

. Let’s be systematic. Establish certain policies on 
routine matters wih our faculties. Schedule in 
advance periods for long-range planning con- 
ferences with teachers and adhere to the schedule. 
Keep brief records of social studies programs and 
current interests in each class so that we may ear- 
mark material, teaching aids, and readmg matter 
for individual teachers as we come across it. 

6. Let’s organize. Teachers usually want to see us at 
recess times or between three and four o'clock. 
We can plan to be free for them. Teachers and 
children usually carry the most vital part of their 
program in the morning. Visit then. Set aside the 
quietest part of the day for clerical work when 
teachers and parents will be less likely to need us. 

. Let’s relax! Education never was a one-day proc- 

ess. If we are tense and under pressure, our 

teachers and children will be. The best super- 
vision is casual—a suggestion here, a subtle hint 
there. 


wn 
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Mrs. Lucille B. Boggan, Principal 
Brent-Jefferson Elementary Schools 


Washington, D. C. 


Problem: time to supervise 


1. Work for appropriation for full-time clerical 
service for every elementary school, large and 
small. This is a must in every school budget. 

2. Enlist the help of parents. In our school parents: 


Supervise the lunchroom for children. 

Assume full responsibility for the sale of U. S. 
Savings Stamps. 

Assume full responsibility for the penny milk 
program. 

Assist in library activities. Take full responsi- 
bility for the Book Fair held most success- 
fully in the school each year. 

Provide records and library books for readiness 
program for the symphony concerts. Purchase 
the tickets and order the buses for these 
concerts. 
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Assume full responsibility for the health pro- 
gram: weighing and measuring 580 children; 
screening eyes, recording during the dental 
survey; assisting in the physical exams of 
kindergarten, 1st and 4th grade pupils; re- 
cording during the immunization program 
against diphtheria, tetanus, whooping cough. 


3. Routinize administration as much as possible. Keep 
faculty alerted thru mimeographed bulletins 
placed in their mailboxes. 

4. Work individually and in organizations to min- 
imize outside pressure groups using the school 
to further their programs. 

. Keep the lines of communication open. Get sug- 
gestions from teachers and parents. Their ideas, 
based on actual experience, are practical, work- 
able, and labor-saving. 

Bernadette L. Dore, Principal 
Barnard Elementary School 
Washington, D. C. 


wn 


Problem: free time for teachers 


In answer to the problem of relief for elementary 
teachers who have a daily schedule from 8:00 AM- 
3:15 PM, it is my opinion that in cities which em- 
ploy special teachers, the special teacher should take 
complete charge of the classroom during her teach- 
ing period. This would free the regular teacher on 
the average of one period per day, or its equivalent. 

I also find that staggering recess periods and ro- 
tating playground assignments afford some relief. 

Edgar A. Stahl 
Greenwood School 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Double Sessions 
(Continued from p. 28) 
Teachers say they have little time for field trips 
or excursions, rhythm activities, auditorium 
dramatizations and planned creative activities. 
Teachers report little time for experimentation. 
Discussion technics are often neglected and teach- 
ing tends to b-come highly bookish with in- 
creased emphasis upon homework to make up for 
so-called “lost time.” 


Meeting the challenge 

Each one of us needs to face the problems of 
the double session courageously. In the face of a 
steadily mounting school enrolment, the double 
session could become permanent, so the following 
recommendations are presented: 


@ Before placing children on double session, study 
the community carefully to see if all available 
space that is conducive to good Ie-rning has been 
used for classroom purposes. 

@ Work continuously with the public so that it is 
aware of school needs before the crisis appears 
and double session schooling becomes a must. 
Strive to secure needed facilities thru a continuous 
program of activities that leads the public to 
accept edncational recommendations. 

@ Secure the best qualified teachers to teach chil- 
dren who are to attend school for an abbreviated 
school day. These teachers need to be able to see 
the broad objectives of the school and to plan a 
program that will insure that none of them are 
neglected. 

@ Provide more supervision for new and relatively 
inexperienced teachers so that children will have 
a balanced program and one that makes the most 
of the opportunities for learning in a shortened 
day. | 

@ The philosophy of the school should be re-exam- 
ined by the school personnel with the help of 
lay leaders who can help in the replanning of the 
school curriculum. All teachers should know the 
philosophy of their school and then have freedom 
to teach so that the objectives will be obtained 
without arousing feelings of frustration and dis- 
like for the school. 

@ New teaching devices or technics should be 
studied to help make up for the decreased amount 
of time children attend school. 

@ Teachers should be free to integrate or corre- 
late subjects and thus save time. 

@ The teacher day should be defined in advance. 
Teachers should do something educationally sig- 
nificant in non-teaching hours. They may work 
on the preparation of teaching materials, or on 
curriculum revision. They may hold parent con- 
ferences or have workshops on school problems. 
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@ The school and community should work to de- 
velop programs of activities that will lead to a 
wiser use of children’s free time. 

@ Work to establish high standards of education, 
and show the community that double session 
schooling is not the answer to the type of edu- 
cation that is desired. Parents should understand 
the objectives of the school and the ways teachers 
try to help children learn. 

@ Work continuously to get the school back on 
full session with a class size that will be small 
enough to insure children a sound education. 





Big Cities, (Continued from p. 34) 
forgetting everything they are supposed to carry 
with them except their heads. 
Name and city withheld 
on request 


NOTE: Some of the problems mentioned in the 
preceding statements are discussed in this issue of 
THe NationaL ELEMENTARY Principat. For example: 
double sessions, principal-teacher relationships, a 
continuous program of instructional improvement. 
Some of the problems having to do with school- 
community relations were considered in the Decem- 
ber issue. In April, the theme for the magazine is 
“The Principal’s Responsibility for School Manage- 
ment.” This should give help on some of the many 
problems that center around organizing to make 
the best use of time, physical facilities, and human 
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CONNECTICUT 


The Elementary School Principals Association 
makes use of its newsletter to keep members in- 
formed about activities of individual members 
and activities of the Association. The newsletter 
goes to more than 650 principals and key edu- 
cators in the state. Announced in a recent issue 
of the publication is an annual two-day confer- 
ence of the Association to be held in May. 


INDIANA 


Included in the resolutions adopted by the 
Indiana Asssociation of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals at a meeting last fall was the following: 


“To recommend to the State Department of 
Education 


(a) that the maximum teaching load of the 
elementary principal not exceed one class 
period a day in a school of less than 250 
pupil, and that the principal do no teaching 
in a school with an enrolment of 250 or 
more pupils.” 


IOWA 


Further evidence of concern for higher pro- 
fessional standards is found in resolutions passed 
by the elementary school principals of Towa at 
their annual meeting last fall: 


“To be informed on school legislation and to sup- 
port the programs of our professional organiza- 
tion in every way possible. .. . 

“To urge this association to work toward higher 
professional standards.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachuetts principals, like many others, are 
finding discussion groups an effective way to 
deal with problems. At the annual meeting of 
the Elementary School Principals’ Association, 
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some 500 principals participated in discussion 
groups having to do with “Improving the Tech- 
niques of the Elementary School Principal in 
Classroom Supervision.” Eight local study groups 
plan to continue the work. 


MICHIGAN 


The Elementary School Principals’ Association 
in Michigan is this year putting out three issues 
of a newsletter, and a special publication entitled 
“What the Status of the Elementary School Prin- 
cipal Should Be.” 

Macomb County. Principals in Macomb County 
planned and carried out a survey of the status 
of their group. Information from the survey was 
discussed in a meeting of the association and 
four major areas were selected for further study. 
Areas selected were: logistics (size of buildings, 
clerical help, full- and part-time principals, etc.); 
basis for determining principals’ salaries; certifi- 
cation and professional training; the role of the 
principal. 


MONTANA 


Montana principals will have a large share in 
planning for the third annual work conference 
sponsored by the Northwest Elementary School 
Principals’ Association. The 1953 meeting will 
be held at Montana State University in Missoula. 


NEW YORK 


The New York State Association of Elemen- 
tary School Principals has been carrying on a 
campaign to raise salaries. The group is now 
engaged in a study to evaluate the effectiveness 
of its work. Questionnaires were sent out re- 
questing information about salaries over the last 
three years. A report based on the responses is 
now being prepared. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


For the first time, the presidents of local and 
district elementary school principals’ associations 
met to discuss common problems and plan as- 
sociation activities. In planning programs for 
local organizations, the group agreed that work- 
shops are of great value, and that discussion of 
pertinent problems or issues is better procedure 
than having speakers only. 

Pennsylvania elementary school principals are 
active in the state legislative program. They 
were instrumental in getting legislation requir- 
ing new principals appointed on or after August 
31, 1953, to have a proper certificate issued by 
the Department of Public Instruction. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The first newsletter of the South Carolina 
Elementary School Principals was issued in Octo- 
ber, 1952. With this issue, South Carolina be- 
came the 26th state elementary school principals’ 
association to publish a newstletter. 

Early in the school year, the elementary school 
principals of District 6 outlined a program for 
the year. The program includes plans for work- 
ing on legislative problems, and for considering 
ways in which the principal can help to improve 
the instructional program. 


TENNESSEE 


From this state comes a report on “The Prin- 
cipal’s Responsibility in Curriculum Improve- 
ment” as i pening zs! ns State Curriculum Com- 
includes very active 
participation from elementary school principals. 
Among the responsibilities outlined are these: 





“The principal determines, with his staff, the best 
planning organization or structure thru which edu- 
cational improvement may be realized—time for 
meetings, committees needed, points of attack, etc. ... 


. leads in the preparation of an analysis of the 
present program to discover what is being done .. . 


“He leads in developing the concept that the 
school program must be continuous, grades 1-12.” 


WASHINGTON 


The Washington Principal, bulletin of the 
Washington Elementary-Junior High Principals’ 
Association, has had a face- -lifting job this year. 
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A four-page printed publication replaces the 
earlier mimeographed newsletter. The printed 
newsletter was made possible by a grant of funds 
from the Washington Education Association De- 
partment of Adunlaiatesion and Supervision. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A recent report lists the following among the 
accomplishments of elementary school principals 
in the state: 


“Thru cooperation with, and by the assistance of, 
the State Department of Education and the State 
Board of Education: 


1. Improvement of principals’ certification. 

2. Improvement of the status of the elementary 
principalship by stepping up the qualifications for 
the employment of principals. 

3. Improved standards for classification. 

4. Improved salaries for principals of small schools.” 


WISCONSIN 


A recent issue of the official builetin of the 
Wisconsin Elementary Principals’ Association 
carries reports of a 1952 meeting of the Associa- 
tion. A report on one study section havi ing to do 
with the principal’s responsibility for public 
relations says: 

“The principal meets the usual criticisms that 
the school is not teaching the fundamentals in a 
number of ways: He sometimes publishes a progress 
report to parents; he relies on his information from 
cumulative records and anecdotal notes, and he 
points out what research says on debatable questions. 
Sometimes a film shows better than a word can con- 
vey the answer to a difficult question. In all of this 
it becomes exceedingly important to remember that 
one must be honest with parents; they have a right 
to know the truth about the progress of their chil- 
dren. Furthermore, committees which include both 
elementary and secondary people studying a com- 
mon problem avoid much criticism within the ranks 
of teachers. Many schools have found it most suc- 
cessful to take lay people and parents in on their 
planning. Erroneous impressions must be challenged 
but at the same time errors and mistakes must be 
recognized. . . .” 


National Department 
ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


The first winter meeting of the Department 
will soon be ‘in session, and advance reports indi- 
cate that there will be a large group in attend- 
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ance. A report of the conference will be carried 
in the May issue of Tur Narionat ELEMENTARY 
Pris ciPAL. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO 1954 


A summer conference for the Department of 
Elementary School Principals has been scheduled 
for july 6-17, 1954. The conference will be held 
in Chicago and will be co-sponsored by the 
Department and Northwestern University. No 
summer conference is planned for 1953. 


OPINIONS ON DEPARTMENT 
AFFILIATION 


At present the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, does not have a plan 
of affiliation with local and state associations 
of elementary school principals, but the head- 
quarters office frequently receives letters asking 
about affiliation with the national Department. 

For help in making a wise decision on this 
matter, a questionnaire was sent to the presidents 
of local and state associations and to the district 
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and state representatives of the Department, all 
of whom were asked to indicate their thoughts 
on the matter. 


From the 97 questionnaires returned, we have 
the following data: 


Yes No Undecided 
State association presidents 18 10 5 
Local association presidents 21 10 I 
State and district representa- 15 13 4 
tives 
TOTAL 54 (33 10 


Of the 54 people who indicated they were in 
favor of some kind of affiliation, 11 specified 
certain conditions or reservations. Six thought 
affiliation should be with state associations only. 
Twenty-two of the 43 who were strongly in 
favor of affiliation were of the opinion that it 
would provide a closer working relationship be- 
tween local, state and national groups. That idea 
was definitely the outstanding reason and pri- 





A functional phonics program. 


The dictionary program 
builds confident command 
over words—their meaning, 
pronunciation, spelling and 
use. 








@ Day by day teaching of word 
construction skills equips for 
future spelling needs, adds 
strength to your reading 
program. 


GOALS IN SPELLING strengthens | 


femember) -.» reading skills while it builds 


spelling power! 


£ PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Lovis 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
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Proudly We Hail. 


HISTORY OF OUR 
UNITED STATES 


By Ralph Cordier and Edward B. Robert 


To establish the ideals of American democ- 
racy ... this timely, new Cordier-Robert 
History! 


HISTORY OF OUR UNITED STATES 
is written for the seventh and eighth grade 
student. Its authors know how to point out 
to students both the economic and the ethi- 
cal values in our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 


Beautiful art masterpieces in full color help 
the student become conscious of our rich 
heritage from the past. But the accent is 
on our own obligations and privileges in a 
democracy. 


We are proud of the privilege of joining 
you in teaching the youth of our country 
that democracy is good and that our form 
of government should be respected and 
preserved. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


111 Eighth Ave. P.O. Box 7600 
New York 11 Chicago 80 


575 Mission St. 
San Francisco 5 
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mary concern of the majority who favored 
affiliation. The highest frequency of any one of 
the more than 20 other reasons given was five. 
Reasons of the higher frequencies were: 


Would provide greater feeling of unity in the 
profession. 

Would tend to develop greater loyalty to the 
profession. 

Would add prestige to local and state groups. 

Would provide a direct channel of communica- 
tion from local and state associations to the 
Department. 

Would increase opportunity for participation in 
affairs of the Department and make for greater 
voice in the selection of officers. 

Would tend to increase the number of member- 
ships which in turn would increase income for 
research, publications, etc. 

Would provide uniformity of program of activi- 
ties—a concerted attack upon problems, etc. 


Expressions of the thinking of members who 
did not see the benefits for those involved were 
less varied. In general, they saw either no, or 
little, advantage, or thought relations as they 
now exist between the state organizations and the 
national Department are healthy and do not re- 
quire a more formal tie. Two presidents of state 
associations expressed the belief that the states 
need freedom to develop their own programs to 
meet the needs in their respective states, utilizing 
the resources and services of the national Depart- 
ment and cooperating with the Department in 
the solution of common problems that state and 
local associations cannot solve alone. 

Those who were undecided, said either that 
they needed more information before making a 
decision, or they desired first to see what op- 
portunities for inter-group action would be pro- 
vided by the new constitution. 

With regard to the rights and privileges of 
affiliation, the patterns of thought of those who 
favored it were echoes of the NEA plan. Many 
presupposed national conventions and delegate 
assemblies, and suggested delegates to national 
meetings in which they would take part in dis- 
cussions and participate in decisions on policies 
and programs of the Department. 

The Executive Committee of the Department 
recognizes that the amount of interest in the 
matter merits further study, but probably not 
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until! Department members have had an oppor- 
tunity to vote on proposed changes in the consti- 
tution and bylaws. Members of many of the 
departments of NEA and other organizations do 
not feel that good working conditions are de- 
pendent upon affiliation but may be facilitated 
by affiliation. All possibilities need to be explored. 


NEW YEARBOOK COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS 


Two persons were appointed to the Yearbook 
Committee in 1952. They are Dorothy Emig, 
principal, Houston School, Fl Paso, Texas, and 
Evelyn Girardin, principal, Montebello School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Miss Emig has had several years of experience 
as an elementary teacher, and has been an ele- 
mentary school principal since 1945. She has 
been a frequent contributor to the Texas Out- 
look and to the El Paso School Standard, and she 
is co-author of Effective Reading Instruction, 
published by McGraw-Hill. She has been active 
in professional association activities on local, 
state and national levels. 


Miss Girardin has been a teacher, an elemen- 
tary supervisor, and assistant director of the 
Curriculum Bureau in Baltimore. She is now 
principal of Montebello School, the demonstra- 
tion school for both the Baltimore schools and 
the teachers’ college at Towson, Maryland. Miss 
Girardin has done considerable work in the field 
of child growth, and often serves as consultant 
for school systems that are developing child 
study programs. 


NEW STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


New state representatives for the national De- 
partment are: Rollah E. Aston, Tucson, Arizona; 
Harold Judson, Long Beach, California; George 
Hayward, East Orange, New Jersey. 


MEETING IN MIAMI BEACH 


The Department will hold a one-day meeting 
during the annual NEA Assembly in Miami 
Beach, Florida, on Monday, June 29. There will 
be further announcements about the program in 
a later issue of this magazine. 





A Printing Service 


That Does More Than Print 


For the Executive Secretary who is also 
the organization’s traveling salesman, 
public relations officer, promoter, visit- 
ing fireman greeter, policy chief, adver- 
tising manager, and—incidentally—the 
editor of the organization’s journal— 


For the harassed jack-of-all- -professions 
who has to run “Headquarters” with the 
help of one equally harassed stenog— 


We offer sanctuary. 


MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO. 
Baltimore and Washington 


In Washington: 1720 M St. N.W. National 8554 








Simplified System to Teach 


SQUARE DANCING 


Square Dance Records with Progressive Oral In- 
structions and Calls by ED DURLACHER 

Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever- —— demand for square dancing in your 


school . . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER series 
of square dance records. 
x *« * 


Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simpli- 
fied, progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause, giving the dancers 
time to square their sets, the music and calls begin. 
The TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK NOVAK, 
offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping square 
dance music. The calls are delivered by one of the 
nation’s most outstanding square dance authorities, 
ED DURLACHER. 

x * * 

The fifth album in the series contains mysic only, 
without calls or instructions—‘The Square Dance 
Caller’s Delight.” 

ALL records are guaranteed against 
breakage FOREVER! 

You'll want to learn more about the HONOR 
YOUR PARTNER albums. Write today for a 
descriptive folder. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Dept. NEP-3 Freeport, N. Y. 
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Safety, (Continued from p. 23) 


ground. “Now son,” he said, “what do you think 
would happen if you came along and put your 
whole weight on the blade of this hoe?” A look 
of wonder crossed the little boy’s face, and he 
said, “Oh Yeah-h-h!” and picked up the hoe. 
That’s insight. 

Such guidance as that given by the little boy’s 
father develops a feeling of responsibility for 
the safety of others. There are many instances in 
the school program where this concern for others 
may also be developed. A little boy on a school 
playground seemed to be picking up pebbles but 
what he was really doing, was finding a special 
job as a member of the safety committee. He 
was picking up broken glass. He said, “Here is 
a handful of cut knees that will not happen!” 

We must use safety practices as education. 
Playground clean-ups, student patrols—these can 
and should be educative experiences. In fact, you 
begin safety education at the exact same time 


when children begin experiences that have haz- 
ards in them. 

Let us keep in mind that validating our prac- 
tices means testing them. And let us check and 
re-check the safety education experiences we are 
providing our children, to be certain that they 
are valid. Our children are indeed growing up in 
an anxious age. And it is our debt to them to 
provide them with protection that is combined 
with the education which will teach them to pro- 
tect themselves. 

Our rules must have forward reference as well 
as present validity. Real safety education is not 
trying to anticipate specific situations, but trying 
rather to develop the judgment and maturity 
that will enable children to arrive at the wisest 
way to deal with amy situation. 

It is the children who are the human resources 
which safety education seeks to conserve so that 
they may make their fullest contribution to life 
and to its emerging values in our changing social 
order, wherever they are and whatever they do. 











For those who work with children 


A BOOK ABOUT ME 


Here is a new picture book that lets children show you their 
world—their activities, interests, and attitudes. 


A 32-page workbook for kindergarten and first grade, it presents 
pictures of situations a child can pick and choose to show you his 
life as he sees it. 


A BOOK ABOUT ME helps you 


* help the child establish effective pre-reading habits 

* obtain data about family, background, and emotional development 
* survey maturity, intellectual development, activities, and interests 
* gain maximum effectiveness from seatwork activities 


Single copy, Manual, pupil-analysis sheet, 50¢ 
10 or more copies of book, each 24¢ 
Extra pupil-analysis sheets, package of 25, 55¢ 


When you order your copy, be sure to ask for a complete Catalog of SRA guidance material 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES «+ 57 W. Grand Ave. ¢ Chicago 10, Ill. 
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The teacher’s choice... 





e Simple, direct teaching 
e Logical, clear-cut organization 


e Ample practice—both specific, iso- 
lated practice and purposeful appli- 
cation 


e Strong program of grammar readi- 
ness and grammar 


e Stress on vocabulary enrichment 


e Systematic testing program 





Language 
for Daily Use 


By DAWSON and others 


The series that combines purposeful mo- 


tivation and full, systematic, cumulative 


coverage of skills. 





World Book Company 





Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 














Legal Principles, (Continued from p. 30) 


organization. In other words, the law itself did 
not state that to be guilty the teacher w ould have 
had to join with knowledge of the subv ersive na- 
ture of the organization; but unless the law were 
implemented in this manner, it would probably 
be unconstitutional in its manner of application. 


When the New York Feinberg Law came be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court, dissenting 
justices described the possible results in terms of 
curtailment of academic freedom; the school 
systems would be made into a spying project, 
turning principals into detectives. “Ears are 
cocked for tell-tale signs of disloyalty,” said the 
dissenters. The majority of the Court, however, 
interpreted the language of the law itself only and 
did not go into its possible application, altho it 
implied that any such dire results as were pre- 


dicted by the dissenting judges would raise the 
entire question anew. 


Therefore, the operation of these statutes pro- 
hibiting membership in subversive groups will be 
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the determining factor. Justice or injustice will be 
largely in the hands of principals. If they become 
detectives they will make of the schools an in- 
strument of a “police state.” The result will be 
to diminish the prestige not only of the individual 
teachers the principal accuses but also of the en- 
tire profession, including principals. Witch hunts 
will do the schools more harm than good. These 
laws need not be carried out in such a fashion and 


it is up to each principal to see that his share of 
the operation is handled justly. 


On the other hand, however, principals have 
the legal duty to report employees of their build- 
ings who should be investigated by the proper 
authorities. Failure to report a teacher who has 
violated the oath law would be a dereliction of 
duty on the part of the principal that could result 
in his paying the penalty as well as the teacher. 

Therefore, the general principle is: Oath laws 
are constitutional, at least when properly imple- 
mented; the ultimate constitutionality of such 
laws will depend upon the manner in which 
school administrators apply them. 

(To be continued in April issue) 
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NEW 


and worth reading 











THE ROLE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
By Bernice Baxter, Gertruve M. Lewis, Ger- 
TruDE M. Cross. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. 


1952. 374 p+ $4.50. 


Readers of this book will get a bird’s-eye view 
of today’s elementary education at its best. Its ap- 
proach to the total situation is simple, interesting, 
and satisfying. It is, indeed, a rare synthesis for the 
novice, or for the student teacher, who must apply 
in a related manner what he has learned in child 
development, sociology, and education. Equally ad- 
vantageous is the telescopic lens which the authors 
provide at strategic points. Here actual case studies, 
excerpts from real situations, and photographs aid 
the interpretation of school life today. 

The first three parts focus upon the role of the 
school in our American democracy, the growth of 
the child, and the growing responsibility of the 
teacher. Social values and the need for cooperatively 
planned guidance on the part of families, teachers, 
and the community are stressed. In part four, the 
school in action is described, clearly showing the 
interrelationships among pupils, teachers and par- 
ents. Part five gives a final summary together with 
the challenge of future goals. 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO A PARENT’S MIND. 
By Satty LiperMan, Illustrations by Kiriki. New 
York: Henry Schuman, Inc. 1951. 145 p. $3.00. 


This book is for you—‘“if you are a parent, have 
had parents, or expect to be a parent!” You've 
heard that pathos is akin to humor and here they 
are, one beside the other. Cartoons capture the 
ideals voiced by parents in juxtaposition to their 
contradicting actions and motives. These drawings 
and the text are funnier than funny. Some have been 
reproduced in Mademoiselle. Let us hasten to say, 
however, that the author and the illustrator had no 
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intent to ridicule the inadequacies of parents. Cre- 
atively, they have presented the many difficulties 
of all parent-child relationships. ’ 

This book really began in the earnest talks of 
some young people trying to reconcile the disparity 
between ethical and social ideals of parents and 
their practice. The genuine questions evolving from 
these heartfelt discussions are given at the end of 
each chapter. They are thought provoking for all 
adults who guide the lives of children and they 
intimate, as seldom has been done before, the de- 
manding role of the parent as a member of an in- 
creasingly complex community life. 

Sally Liberman’s experiences—as a student at 
Bennington College under Erich Fromm, as a stu- 
dent interne in the Child Welfare Section of UN, 
as a teacher in the city and country school, as staff 
member of the editorial departments of the New 
York Times and Parents Magazine—have provided 
her with the insight revealed in this worthy contri- 
bution. It seeks from its readers new paths to more 
rewarding parenthood and childhood. 


DEAF CHILDREN IN A HEARING WORLD. 
By Miriam Forster Fiepter, Ph.D. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company. 1952. 320 p. $5.00. 


Some of our best hero stories are of people who 
have risen above physical handicaps to occupy 
prominent positions in the world of service. As we 
look around at our acquaintances, we find many 
more who may not be acclaimed widely but who 
are esteemed by their associates for their full lives 
of interesting and worthy endeavor. Close study of 
these cases probably would reveal an overwhelming 
determination on the part of the handicapped to 
live and to do as normal persons and uot to become 
absorbed completely in a whorl of special isolating 
attention. 

In this book, Dr. Fiedler reports on an experiment 
in the education of the deaf conducted by the Vas- 
sar Summer Institute for Family and Community 
Living. Here a group of hearing-handicapped boys 
and girls were included in the regular program with 
other children. Case studies are given in the words 
of teachers, parents, research workers and the chil- 
dren themselves. They bring direct help and a re- 
lated joyful atmosphere to all interested in special 
education. Thus the psychological precept is that 
deaf children are like other children more than they 
are different. They need similar experiences, and, 
insofar as possible, shared experiences with nof- 
mal children rather than the creation and perpetua- 
tion of special worlds. 

Yet, the message of the author is much broader 
in scope and goes far beyond this. It is for all of 
us in education. In sharp relief, it reemphasizes what 
we have long known but are still struggling to 
practice. The full energies of the young learner must 
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become absorbed in experiencing the physical and 
social world around him. Drives to do, to become, 
and to Jearn result from the exploration of natural 
and consuming interests. 


THERE’S MUSIC IN CHILDREN. By EMmMa 
Dickson SHEEHY. New York: Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. 1952. 1§2 p. $2.25. 


The opening photograph in this little book might 
have been my little boy, or yours, as he explored the 

iano. The author’s premise is that “there is music 
in children and grownups, and we can always begin 
where we are and discover more about its pleasures.” 
Too often children fail to reach their potential 
musically, because we, as adults, don’t know how 
to utilize their interests, their curiosities, and their 
natural beginnings. 

The environment surrounding the child at home 
and school, and the development of happy experi- 
ences with music are fundamental in establishing the 
all-important attitudes needed for growth. Accord- 
ingly, we must know better how to understand and 
guide children rather than concentrate on develop- 
ing more skill in music technics. 

A new awakening in music would come if more 
of us had Emma Sheehy’s philosophy and set out 
to discover the vigor and vitality of the music 


children have within themselves. This may sound 
elusive, but not for the readers (parents too, we 
hope!) of this small volume. From her rich experi- 
ence, the author gives not only concrete suggestions 
for guiding beginning learnings but also the vision 
and the courage essential to developing confidence 
in ourselves. 


HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS OF FIRST, SEC- 
OND AND THIRD GRADE STUDENTS, By 
Contra Costa County Department of Education. 
Martinez, California. 1950. 32 p. 50¢. Order from 
B. O. Wilson, Superintendent, Room 306, Court 
House, Martinez, California. 


The contributors to this handbook have done a 
magnificent job helping parents look inside the 
school with understanding eyes. 

The publication begins on a child development 
note explaining the social function of the school. 
Readable text, photographs, and illustrations tell 
the whys and wherefores of the curriculum. The 
puzzling problem of varying rates of growth, and 
some common causes of misbehavior share in the 
story. Good answers are given to a question most 
parents ask, “How can I help my child at school?” 

Roserta BARNES 
Book Review Editor 





By Alice Miel and Associates 


Published in 1952 





Practical aids for elementary teachers and principals . . . 


COOPERATIVE PROCEDURES IN LEARNING 


Curriculum workers, teachers, and administrators will find here a vivid picture of the nature of cooperative 
procedures. Based on the firsthand experiences of many teachers, this recent report highlights the teacher’s role 
in helping pupils to plan cooperatively. The first part of the book emphasizes the many opportunities for using 
cooperative procedures in the classroom; the second gives specific help on questions commonly raised by teachers 
with respect to cooperative planning. Published in 1952 


GUIDES TO A CURRICULUM FOR MODERN LIVING 


By Florence B. Stratemeyer with the assistance of 
Margaret G. McKim and Mayme Sweet 


This colorful booklet is truly a guide to program development at the classroom level because it deals with 
many problems faced by the teacher as she and her pupils plan, execute, and evaluate their work together. 


The manual describes graphically how the basic curriculum ideas from DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM 
FOR MODERN LIVING might be cooperatively worked out in actual school situations. Included are many 
helpful examples of classroom practice which demonstrate forcefully the application of sound curriculum theory. 


64 pp. Illustrated $1.25 


Publications of the Horace-Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


512 pp., Cloth, $3.75 
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February 10-11: Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. Washington, D.C. 


February 12-14: Annual meeting, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


February 14-19: National Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


March 4-6: South Central District Meeting, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


March 5-7: Regional conference for the South- 
east District, Jackson, Mississippi. 


March 31-April 2: District meeting, Northwest 
Elementary School Principals’ Association, 
Spokane, Washington. 


May 7-9: Regional meeting, East Central Dis- 
trict, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


June 29: One-day meeting of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, held at time 
of NEA Delegate Assembly, Miami Beach, 
Florida. 


July 8-August 6: European tour, sponsored by 
the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 





Winston VISUALIZES Arithmetic! 








































1010 Arch Street 





Adding Three-Place Numbers: 
Carrying in Ones’ Place 
147 ne Eos —_ TENS. 
+136 —_ e—__ 
AF alin -- ” _ 
» a ens ia 
, Step 1: Begin with the ones. 
147 Think: 7 +6 =13. Change 13 ones to 1 
+136 ten and 3 ones. Why? Write 3 in ones’ 
3 place. Carry the 1 ten to tens’ place. 
’ Step 2: Next, add the tens. 
A rVFPy 


An example of “Process-Visualizing” from DISCOVERING NUMBERS, Grade 3, Page 195. 


Visualization is only one of the Perfected Procedures in teaching Arithmetic meaningfully 
—an exclusive feature of the New WINSTON ARITHMETICS, Grades 1-8. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 











Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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